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PREFACE 



This Quid* to tho practice of non-book llbrarianshlp comprises a 
procedure manual for the organization and administration of non-book 
collections and services in college of advanced education libraries. 

Funds necessary for the preparation of this work were provided 
by an Educational Research Grant made by the Commonwealth Minister 
for Education and Science on the recommendation of the Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee on Advanced Education. 

The major purpose In preparing the manual was to summarize 
overseas practice In the organization and administration of non-book 
materials In libraries and to suggest modifications for Australian prac- 
tice. It is hoped that through the preparation of this work some of the 
duplication of effort which would occur as many colleges simultaneously 
begin to develop collections of non-print media will be avoided. 

During the course of the investigation discussions were held with 
librarians and experts in the production and use of audiovisual materials 
working In colleges of advanced education, teachers' colleges, univer- 
sities, schools and State Departments of Education, Discussions were 
also conducted with manufacturers of materials and equipment and 
marketing organizations involved in audiovisual media. Information was 
also sought and received from a large number of overseas and Austra- 
lian sources I was unable to visit. 

To the many people who assisted through their discussions and 
correspondence, I would like to express my gratitude. 

A survey of the literature since 1965 was conducted as a basic 
element in the investigation, items from the survey which are considered 
to have relevance for college librarians developing non-book collec- 
tions and services are listed in the 'Selected and Annotated Biblio- 
graphy’. 

The preparation of a work such as this Is impossible without a 
great deal of assistance. I was fortunate that so many persons were 
willing to give of their time and advice and to them all I would like 
to express my thanks. 

I owe special thanks to Mr, S. Page, Deputy University Librarian, 
University of Queensland, for the encouragement he gave and for his 
valuable criticisms, Mr, L. J, Barker, Director, Darling Downs Institute 
of Advanced Education for his interest in the work and his encourage- 
ment, my wife, Margaret McNally, for her willingness to assist whenever 
possible, and Mrs. B. Bennett who undertook the secretarial duties 
associated with the work. 



Paul McNally, 

Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, 
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I 

THE RANGE OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

An extensive and rather confusing range of non-book materials 
and audiovisual equipment is currently available and is in a constant 
state of flux as new forms are added and others phased out. Because 
of the extent of the range of materials available it is useful to group 
them in broad categories and for this purpose the three categories 
given in Guidelines for Audio-Visual Services In Academic Libraries 
0) have been used with the addition of a fourth category, “Three 
dimensional materials", and a fifth category, “Kits". Media designations 
used for materials are those employed in Non-book materials (2) in 
which explanations of the terms used are given. 



Materials 


Equipment 


Projected materials 
a. Still pictures 
opaque materials 


episcope 


transparencies 


overhead projector 


slides 


slide projector 
slide viewer 


filmstrips 


filmstrip projector 
(often combined with 
slide projector) 
filmstrip viewer 


microforms (microfilm, 
microfiche, micro-opaques) 


microfilm reader 
microfilm reader-printer 
microfiche reader 
microfiche reader-printer 
microcard reader 


b. Motion pictures 




16 mm films 


16 mm projector 


8 mm (standard and 
super— sound and silent- 
open reel, motion 
picture loops, 
cartridges) 


6 mm projector 
designed for 
specific format 


Recorded materials 




phonodlscs 


record player 


phonotapes (open reel 
and cassette) 


tape recorders 
tape players 
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video recordings 
(currently open reel tape, 



video-tape recorder/ 
player 



but cartrldged tapes and 
other formats are being 
developed) 

3. Graphic materials 
study prints 

art prints 
charts 
pictures 
maps 

4. Three-dimensional materials 
dioramas 

models 

realia 

6. Kits 
games 

kits (combinations of two equipment from the 
or more media) above range may be 



laboratory kits 

Hicks and Tillin (3) offer an alternative range of broad categories 
under which materials may be grouped — still-projection materials, 
motion-projection materials, audio materials, flat graphic materials, 
three-dimensional materials and programmed materials. 

No guidelines are yet available for colleges of advanced educa- 
tion to determine the quantitative extent of a collection of non-book 
materials desirable, but the table of basic stock for a university 
library presented by Cornelius (4) provides a good starting point. 



1. Association of Coliege and Research Libraries. Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee. Guidelines for Audio-Visual Services In Academic Libraries. 
Chicago, 1968. (p. 3). 

2. Riddle, J., S. Lewis and J, Macdonald. Non-book materials: the 
organisation of Integrated collections. Preliminary edition. Ottawa, 
Canadian Library Association, 1970. (p. 66-61). 

3. Hicks, W, i, and A, M. Tillin. Developing multi-media libraries. 
New York, Bowker, 1970. (p. 16-26). 

4. Cornelius, H. P. ‘Non-book materials and Australian university 
libraries’. Australian Library Journal v. 20 (9); 20-26 October 1971, 
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THE PLACE OP THE NON-BOOK COLLECTION AND 
AUDIOVISUAL SERVICE WITHIN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE OF THE COLLEGE 



A basic issue to be faced by any college intending to develop a 
collection of non-book materials and an audiovisual production service 
is that of deciding where the collection and the service should be 
located within the organization of the college. Centralization In the 
library of non-book materials owned by the college is. strongly re- 

commended. Boddy has carefully surveyed the literature concerned 
with the centralization of audiovisual materials In the college library 
and reports that there Is one fact upon which librarians and audio- 
visual specialists agree and “that is that there should be centralization 
of materials”. I 1 ) Centralization Is essential for economy as It ensures 
materials are not unnecessarily duplicated by departments and that 
they are available for use by the widest possible range of potential 
users. If non-book materials are stored in departments or In the 

offices of faculty members they will often be unavailable when required 
by a user even If they are recorded In the central catalogue of the 
library. If they are stored as a collection at a location separate from 
the library their potential as sources of Information for students and 
staff Is seriously limited. The library Is the traditional centre for the 
Information requirements of staff and students. It Is the college facility 
to which they come in anticipation of fulfilling information needs. Dr. 
C. Walter Stone commenting on a trqnd he observed In United States 
schools, colleges and universities of maintaining separate adminis- 
trative units each concerned with various aspects of educational 

media says, "The present degree of separatism among the media 
service units does not serve education well. The requirements of 
modern instruction call for the immediate availability for use singly or 
In any combination, the full spectrum of communications resources, 
Including books, pamphlets, magazines and other forms of printed 

materials; pictorial and graphic materials; motion pictures; disc and 
tape recordings; television and teaching machines; research labora- 
tories; computer facilities; demonstrations and displays, etc.” (2) 

Centralization of non-book materials in the library achieves what 
Dr. Stone sees as desirable for It reeulte In a wide variety of infor- 
mation sources being available to meet the specific needs of individual 
users. Audiovisual materials serve much the same function as books 
for they provide a method of storing information. A library Is an 
information store and it ceases to be effective in that role if it 
excludes some Information solely on the grounds that it Is not in 
book format. 

When non-book materials are housed In the library, they are 
made as accessible to students and staff as are books, The circulation 
system can readily be adapted to cater for lending non-book materials 
and, where necessary, equipment. Accurate bibliographic records of 
non-book materials can be prepared by library staff and included In 
the catalogue of the library, and library personnel are available to 
assist students and staff to select and make use of the materials. 
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The expertise of library staff involved in selection and acquisition of 
books can be used for selection and acquisition of non-book materials. 
To duplicate these services elsewhere in the college to cater for non- 
book materials only is poor economics. 

Westphal discusses at length the advantages of combining all 
types of learning and instructional materials in a library-materials 
centre (3) and reports that of 31 major junior colleges in Illinois sur- 
veyed, 64.5% allocated responsibility for the administration of audio- 
visual services to a library-materials centre. (4) He found a definite 
trend towards administration of audiovisual services by library-materials 
centres in the colleges established in the late 1950’s and 1960’s and 
a trend away from administration of audiovisual services by independ- 
ent audiovisual departments. (3) He finds also that student enrolment 
and size of the campus also appear to be factors influencing decisions 
on the administration of audiovisual services. 



Non-book materials, and in particular audiovisual materials, are 
often considered only in terms of their role as instructional media for 
group use. Their valuable role in individual study situations is fre- 
quently overlooked. For example, a set of 35 mm slides used for 
class instruction may be of considerable value to the student in his 
own private study as a means of revision of information presented 
in class or as a further source of information. The development of 
equipment specially designed for individual use has greatly broadened 
the potential of audiovisual materials for Independent study purposes. 
Every Item of non-book material held by a college must be considered 
in terms of its value both tor group instructional purposes and for 
independent student study purposes. Housing the college’s non-book 
materials In the library would seem to present the maximum oppor- 
tunity for realising their full potential. 

The problems associated with acquiring commercially produced 
non-book materials which meet precise curriculum needs of the 
college will force the establishment of an audiovisual production unit 
within most colleges. A key issue in establishing such a unit is 
whether or not it should be a department within the library. The roles 
of both a library and an audiovisual production unit are closely re- 
lated for both exist to provide Information resources, Christensen 
finds many theoretical advantages In having a centralized audiovisual 
service under the administration of the library, He finds that "It repre- 
sents good administrative organization, for It fixes responsibility in 
one department and avoids the confusion and overlapping of separate 
agencies”. <S) K 



McIntyre points out that although probably the majority of librar- 
ians consider that "the librarian has no significant role as a producer 
of materials, except possibly those directly related to his own specialty 
♦ • • some libraries are assuming this role, and recent literature sug- 
gests the future will see it extended". (?) 



in the United States many college and university libraries have 
acquired titles such as Instructional Materials Centre, Educational Re- 
sources Centre and Resource Materials Centre to emphasise the 
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changing role of the library In an educational institution. This trend 
can also be observed in Australian colleges of advanced education. 
The use of these new titles emphasizes the changing role of the 

contemporary college library which in addition to providing a com- 
prehensive collection in a wide variety of media also includes the 
facilities for the production of materials in non-print media. Knapp 
provides a comprehensive review of the literature documenting the 
relationship between the library and the audiovisual production depart- 
ment as revealed in the organizational practices of a number of 

colleges and universities. (*> Holly and Carnahan (®) describe in detail 
the development of a new multi-media library at Evergreen State 
College which incorporates the media production facilities in the 
library. Their paper deserves serious consideration by Australian col- 
lege librarians. The instructional materials centre Is defined by Ruark 
as "that system of functions and processes which help the learner 

to learn, and the teacher to teach, through provision of learning 

materials of any type as demanded". 0°) 

it seems sound ^educational practice for the library not only to 
provide materials which are already available, but also to include 
facilities for the production of materials which do not exist, but which 
are required to support the teaching programme. Materials can thus 
be created which are designed to serve specific instructional functions. 
The library which accepts this extended goal becomes vital to the 
whole educational enterprise of the college. 



For the faculty member, a library which has an audiovisual pro- 
duction department is a one stop source for many of his teaching 
requirements. If audiovisual materials required for a class presentation 
are not already available in the library’s collection, arrangements 
for their production can be made quickly. The Inclusion of the college 
audiovisual production department within the library organization can 
be supported on other grounds as well. It results In close co-ordina- 
tion between the library and the audiovisual department. The audio- 
visual department is on hand to produce materials for the library if 
the need arises. All materials produced are automatically library 
materials and a decision on whether or not to Include them In the 
permanent collection is one for the librarian to make. Maximum 
possible utilization of audiovisual materials produced by the college 
is ensured. As a college library acquires more and more audiovisual 
materials and equipment, maintenance requirements Increase greatly. 
The library which incorporates the college audiovisual production unit 
will be at a dear advantage, Iconomies will be achieved as there 
will not be the need to duplicate technical staff and repair facilities 
in the library. The integration of the audiovisual department and the 
library Into one administrative unit ensures a co-ordination of re- 
sources and effort and enhances the potential contribution each can 
make to the educational enterprise of the college. 

When each functions as a separate department within the college, 
there exists always the possibility of competition for available funds 
with Its attendant souring of relations and of unco-ordlnated ventures. 
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These would include the selection and supervision of technical staff, 
supervision of the production of materials, establishment of procedures 
for the evaluation and selection of equipment and for the regular 
maintenance of equipment aoquired, and Instruction of faculty and 
students In the use of equipment, All audiovisual equipment for use 
within the college should be acquired through the audiovisual depart- 
ment, thus making use of the expertise of its staff. The audiovisual 
department should register ail equipment and record the location of 
equipment sited outside the Resource Materials Centre in classrooms 
and other situations throughout the college. 

While the audiovisual librarian assists in the selection of materials 
to meet specific instructional needs and the co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services instructs staff In the use of equipment available and 
creates material to meet specific teaching requirements of staff, it 
does not necessarily follow that faculty will enthusiastically accept 
audiovisual media for Instructional purposes. 

McIntyre points out, "Learning materials and media, Including 
print oriented ones, are frequently best used In some optimal com- 

bination. It follows therefore, that pedagogical and psychological 
analysis of learning tasks is needed before Instructional media can be 
designed for various aspects of these tasks. It follows further, that all 
significant media should be available for use, and used according to 
the manner In which the Instructional characteristics of the media 
relate to the Instructional task and without reference to particular 

prejudices or enthusiasms of the staff. 

The relative efficiency of various instructional resources In terms 
of teaching effectiveness will depend upon the manner In which the 
materials are prepared, presented, and used. Again, It follows that 

pedagogical and psychological analysis Is required and that systematic 
research Involving careful quantifiable evaluation Is essential. 

Thus the Resource Materials Centre has implicit In its assump- 

tions, but rarely made explicit or adequately planned for, not only the 
full range of Instructional technology as techniques but, much more 
importantly, the underlying bases of psychology, pedagogy and psycho- 
metrics. Without these, ‘Instructional Technology* Is likely to be a 
collection of gadgets**. (1$) 

There Is need to establish within a Resource Materials Centre a 
unit which Is staffed by professional eduoators well conversant with 
educational psychology and teaching methods and which will assist 
faculty to select and utilise media which will best help them to 
accomplish the learning goals which they have defined. Such a unit 
It seems, has two major tasks — ■ 

(a) To bring to the notice of faculty those audiovisual media, which 
if used may result in more rewarding teaching, and to encour- 
age them to Investigate its potential and experiment In Its 
use; and 
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(b) To assist faculty to define teaching objectives and to design 
strategies and techniques which take account of psychological 
principles and all available Instructional methods and aids. 



This advisory unit must work In close liaison with the audiovisual 
librarian who will assist in the selection or materials from the collec- 
tion to meet the specified requirements if particular situations, and 
with the co-ordinator of audiovisual services who will ensure that the 
instructional strategies and techniques devised are made possible 
through the production of any materials necessary and through making 
use of the available facilities. 



McIntyre 0<) reported In 1967 on a planned office of Instruc- 
tional resources at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. It was 
planned to have two functional groupings within the office, the Instruc- 
tional Systems Group which Is concerned with Instructional design 
and evaluation, and the Production and Services Group which provides 
the services associated with an Instructional Materials Centre. The 
Instructional Systems Group performs the following tasks — 

1. Assisting the faculty in redesigning courses by carefully defining 
specific objectives, devising Instructional groupings and activities 
and selecting teaching methods and media; 

2. Assistance to faculty in writing programmed instruction for 
courses and In locating and using programmed materials from 
outside sources; 

3. Assisting faculty In the evaluation of learning through test scor- 
ing, Item analysis, data Interpretation, test construction and In- 
formation about standardized subject-matter tests. 

The Production and Services Group undertakes tasks associated with 
the production and distribution of television presentations, the opera- 
tion of an audiovisual service and the provision of graphic art work 
for projects undertaken by the group and to provide service through- 
out the campus In this area. 

At the Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, an Educa- 
tion Practices Unit was established in 1970 staffed by two professional 
educators with extensive background In tertiary teaching and with a 
thorough knowledge of contemporary educational psychology and 
teaching methods. 

The Education Practices Unit is a department within the Resource 
Materials Centre which also Includes the Library and the Audiovisual 
Instruction Department. The Education Practices Unit has functions 
similar to those of the instructional Systems Group reported above, 
but it is also responsible for the conduct of In-service training courses 
for faculty. A considerable amount of consultative work Is undertaken 
with Individual faculty members, principally on course development 
and assessment procedures. The course of In-service training has now 



developed into a full postgraduate course in tertiary education for 
which an appropriate award Is made to those who successfully com- 
plete the course, A question that may well be asKed is "Should the 
Education Practices Unit be part of the Resource Materials Centre?" 



Experience at the Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 
has shown that the decision to establish the unit within the Resource 
Materials Centre was a wise one, It has resulted in close and con- 
stant contact between the Education Practices Unit and the Audio- 
visual Instruction Department so that together they can work to imple- 
ment strategies designed by the Unit to meet specific instructional 
needs of faculty members, the Unit is also part of the central organ 
of the academic life of the college. As part of the Resource Materials 
Centre, it has a thorough acquaintance with the facilities available in 
the Centre and immediate access to all its staff so that the work 
undertaken can be accomplished with maximum efficiency. It is also 
able to maintain a neutrality, not possible if it were part of any 
teaching school within the college. This is considered an important 
advantage. 



The foregoing discussion has revealed the bias of the writer to- 
wards an organization which incorporates the audiovisual services 
department, the library and an educational unit. Not all colleges will 
find the arguments provided for such an integrated organization suf- 
ficiently winning to establish a Resource Materials Centre type of 
organization. For those colleges developing the library and the audio- 
visual services as separate facilities, the recommendations on plan- 
ning provided in Guidelines for Audio-visual Services in Academic 
Libraries prepared and published by the Audiovisual committee of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries in the United States 
bear serious consideration. "If a separate audio-visual department has 
been established, close and continuing co-operation must be main- 
tained between the librarian and the head of the audio-visual depart- 
ment. Each medium should be carefully considered to determine which 
facility will assume responsibility for its maintenance, and then located 
wherever maximum service can be given. The distribution and main- 
tenance of all equipment, for example, should fail to the audio- 
visual department. The location, rental, distribution, and scheduling 
of films should also be a function of this department since the films 
and the equipment necessary for their viewing will need to be co- 
ordinated. Wherever classrooms are individually equipped with audio, 
projectors, and recording devices, the technical maintenance of these 
as well as of library equipment should be the responsibility of the 
audio-visual department. In general, where there is a separate audio- 
visual facility, the audio-visual resource collection should be housed 
In the library and integrated into the regular library collection; whereas 
equipment, Its maintenance, and Its distribution, should be the function 
of the audio-visual department, In like manner, direct services for the 
instructional program —> preparation of transparencies, slides, and 
graphics — should be an operation of the audio-visual department". 0*) 
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Where separate facilities are established, it is clearly necessary 
to delineate carefully the responsibilities of each department to pre- 
vent conflicts between the separate organizations. At the same time, 
co-ordination between library and audiovisual department is essential 
to ensure economy and efficiency so that the maximum use can be 
made of available materials and facilities without unnecessary duplica- 
tion of equipment, materials or staff. Superficially the delineation of 
responsibility and the attainment of a co-ordinated and co-operative 
effort seems a simple task. In practice, problems that will arise may 
be less easy to solve than anticipated. 
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SELECTION, ACQUISITION AND PREPARATION 

For those college librarians who have already ventured into the 
acquisition of non-book materials three important matters will have 
been recognized very quickly, 1. the comparatively high cost of much 
of the material available commercially, 2. the lack of suitable selection 
aids, and 3. the relatively small amount of material suitable for use at 
the tertiary level of education. 

The high cost of the material plades considerable premium on 
careful selection while the lack of suitable aids makes It a difficult 
task. Although there Is a large range of material available commer- 
cially, a great deal of It is not suitable for college use and particular 
care must be taken In selecting material to ensure that it meets the 
information and Instruction needs of both students and academic staff. 
Dupuy comments in Ferment In college libraries, “probably the most 
unsatisfactory feature of this commercially available material, from the 
standpoint of the average professor, is that it limits his own flexibility 
in presentation. The individual instructor can rarely find non-book 
material which covers the matters which he wishes to cover In exactly 
the way In which he wishes to cover them”. (D No comprehensive 
selection aid such as Choice Is available to the college librarian 
selecting non-book material. However several serial publications are 
available which in a limited way provide assistance In selection. 
Library Journal publishes reviews of phonorecordlngs in a section "On 
the Record” and School Library Journal reviews films In the section 
"Screenings”. Audiovisual Instruction features a regular section 
"Materials in Review” and two indexes, "Index of Audiovisual Re- 
views” and "Index of Audio Reviews”, which aid In the location of 
reviews In other educational periodicals. Since 1969 the frequency of 
the indexes has declined and the publication is now largely of interest 
for its many articles on various aspects of audiovisual education. 
The Booklist, published twice monthly, offers reviews of materials in 
several formats including 16 mm films, filmstrips, loop-films, and re- 
cording;;. While all these publications are useful as selection aids, 
they do not provide a comprehensive guide either to all audiovisual 
materials available commercially or even to those that may be more 
suitable for college or university use. R. D. McDaniel in an article 
surveying audiovisual reviewing practices gave a bibliography listing 
nineteen journals which carry what may be considered a regular 
audiovisual review service. McDaniel is critical of the reviews pro- 
vided by most of the publications included. He finds that "with few 
exceptions, they are critical only in a positive sense, evaluate most 
media forms, and display an inconsistent and inadequate bibliographic 
citation”. (*) Janet French is critical of "the-hearts-and-flowers” ap- 
proach evident In many reviews. She notes the failure of evaluators 
to take a critical approach to reviewing and to make adverse com- 
ments when these are deserved (3). 

The Chief-Librarians of the Colleges of Advanced Education at a 
meeting in Canberra in May, 1971 recognised the lack of a suitable 
organization in Australia to review audiovisual materials and to publish 
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its findings and recommended to the Commonwealth Advisory Commit- 
tee on Advanced Education (G.A.C.A.E.) “that a feasibility study on the 
establishment of a reviewing centre for audiovisual software at the 
C.A.E. (college of advanced education) level be undertaken”. In a 
paper presented at that meeting John levett, Chief librarian of the 
Tasmanian College of Advanced Education, suggested that the 
C.A.C.A.E. establish a reviewing office. ”The office would be respon- 
sible for securing review copies and farming these out to C.A.Es. for 
evaluation and review; It would then retain the review copy and pub- 
lish the evaluation in a journal which would also function as input 
for a union catalogue. Review copies would be made available on 
‘inter-library’ loan. The centre would be staffed by one professional 
and one clerk, and provided it had access to an offset printing facility 
could be accommodated in any one of our centres”. Mr. Levett goes 
on to say that he ventures "to predict that the reviewing journal it 
produces would have wide support. It is significant”, he says, “that 
compared to books the current availability of selection tools is in 
inverse proportion to the cost of materials”. (4) 

Mr. Levett’s suggestion bears careful consideration by all C.A.E. 
librarians. Currently, college and university librarians receive little 
assistance in the selection of audiovisual materials and thus each 
must become his own reviewer of materials. This is a time-consuming 
and onerous task. 

Since evaluative reviews of audiovisual materials are far from 
comprehensive, previewing and auditioning are the principal means at 
the librarian’s disposal for assessing the value of available materials. 
To ensure consistent and objective assessment of materials obtained 
for previewing or auditioning, It is imperative that criteria for evalua- 
tion of the various types of audiovisual materals be developed. Several 
publications are available In which evaluation criteria are given and 
discussed. Erickson in his book, Administering audiovisual services, (8) 
provides general criteria for selection of audiovisual materials, criteria 
for selecting materials in particular formats, and criteria for selecting 
some types of equipment. 

Criteria for selection will vary from medium to medium but will 
chiefly be concerned with the areas of content and technical profici- 
ency. 

Ouldellnee for audio-visual services In academic llbrariee offers 
librarians a guide to matters to be considered in developing criteria 
for evaluation, The following points to be considered when evaluating 
non-book materials are adapted from this publication. (•) 

Content: 

Clarity of objectives. What are the objectives of the production? 

How effectively have they been achieved? 

Organization including arrangement and sequence of parts. 

Appropriateness of treatment for the subject matter and the 

Intended use Including Instruction level at which the material 
Is aimed. 
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Does the presentation hold the viewer or listener's attention? 

Is the material technically accurate, current, and authentic? 

What bias, if any, is shown in the presentation, Bias may be of a 
social, political or religious character. Does the bias contribute to 
or depreciate from the effectiveness of the presentation? 

Technical proficiency: 

Aural criteria — editing, fidelity, narrative, music. 

Vl mJLmilS rla ^ttT expo f u , re ' f0CU8 > print quality, composition, 
movement, editing, special effects and colour. 

Mai . T £ e . Edu ® ati °nal Materials Centre at the University of Papua and 
New Guinea has been concerned with the development of criteria for 
eva l uati ° n of educational materials for use in the schools and 
teachers coHeges in Papua and New Guinea. Question booklets have 
ri?:r re t d f0r by eva,uators In preparing descriptive profiles 
w J de ranfle of media in a variety of subject areas. 
While the booklets have not been prepared with colleges of advanced 
education specifically in mind, they nevertheless provide college Hb- 
^ ith an excellent means of objectively evaluating materials and 

nb1ar7oMacuHy. r VaU8 f ° r 8f f ClflC requlrement8 8et by th ® college 

In each booklet, series of questions are posed for the evaluator 
®® v . ei ] 1 ma J° r area8 ~ basic data, description, context, organization, 
presentation, accompanying material and orientation. Sample answers 
accompany each question and a question is answered by selecting the 
answer which best applies to the material being described. A guide 
to the terms and phrases used in the booklets is provided to aid 
evaluators who may be uncertain of their meanings. By using the 
booklets, evaluators can achieve objective and consistent evaluations. 

* publication of the Educational Materials Centre entitled Prepar- 
ing descriptive profiles; a manual for evaluators (?) provides an outline 
of the system and a description of the procedures developed and is 
ava llabe from the Centre, Question booklets prepared to date are 
available at reasonable cost from the University of Papua and New 
Guinea Bookshop. 

if a national organisation as outlined above were established to 
review audiovisual materials, the development of an effective system 
for evaluating materials would be essential. The procedures developed 
by the Educational Materials Centre, It is believed, would go a long 
way towards achieving this. u 9 

.. To as8,8t Hbrary staff In the evaluation of materials and to relieve 
them of some of the burden of work It is recommended that an 
evaluation panel comprising professional library staff, academic staff 
and audiovisual technical staff be established from which evaluation 
groups can be formed to preview and audition material obtained for 
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review. The composition of groups would be determined by the sub- 
ject content of the material being reviewed. At least one representative 
from each major subject area taught should be a member of the 
evaluation panel. For the evaluation groups to work effectively, it is 
imperative that evaluation criteria be defined. The development of 
criteria for evaluation is part of the larger process of developing a 
selection policy to guide the efforts of those whose task It Is to 
decide what to buy. it would seem that In the Interests of harmony 
between faculty and librarian and to ensure that the audiovisual 
materials collection is developed to support the teaching programme 
as strongly as possible, a selection policy should be developed as a 
joint effort of faculty and librarian. Hodges <*) suggests it should 
answer such questions as: 

What types of materials will be emphasized? 

What types of materials will not be purchased? 

What are the general criteria for selection? 

Who will participate in selection? 

Who has final responsibility for acquisition? 

The American Association of School Librarians in its publication 
Policies and procedures for selection of Instructional materials (9) pro- 
vides a sample policy statement which would prove a valuable aid to 
librarians framing a policy for selection of non-book materials. The 
publication is available free of charge from the Association at Its 
headquarters, SO East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60611. 

The selection policy of the Northampton County Area Community 
College at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 0<U provides a suitable example of 
a selection policy developed for the needs of a junior college. It in- 
cludes statements on the philosophy of library service at the college, 
the scope of the collection, responsibilities for selection, policies for 
selection, gifts and handling of complaints or reappraisals. 

The need to preview or audition before selecting has already been 
raised. In Australia this is no simple matter as will soon be discovered 
when attempts are made to arrange the purchase of suitable materials. 
Most firms in Australia engaged in the sale of audiovisual materials 
are acting only as agents of overseas producers. As the range of 
materials is usually considerable and the capital outlay involved in 
having complete stocks of the materials In Australia substantial, most 
firms do not carry the full range of materials they sell. This often in- 
volves the librarian who wishes to purchase particular materials In a 
delay of several weeks or even months between the time of placing 
an order and receipt of the goods. It also means that some firms are 
not willing to import materials for Inspection purposes on the chance 
of a sale. Librarians would be well advised to clarify the situation 
before requesting materials for Inspection and possible purchase, They 
should obtain a definite undertaking from the supplier that they are 
under no obligation to purchase materials which they have inspected 
and found unsuitable for their needs. 
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Before arranging orders from any firm, it is recommended that a 
careful check be made of the services offered. The ability of a firm 
selling audiovisual materials to offer the following services is of im- 
portance to librarians — 

(a) previewing or audition of materials prior to selection. 

(b) regular reporting on materials ordered but not yet forwarded. 

(c) repair facilities in the event of damage. This is important in 
the case of loop films, cartridged films and other materials 
which are presented in packaged formats. 

(d) arrangements for the replacement of materials damaged in 
transit. Some firms do not accept responsibility for materials 
once they leave their premises. Some audiovisual materials 
are fragile and occasional damage can be expected. 

(e) provision of a special service for materials required urgently. 
Some suppliers can arrange air freight of materials from the 
country of origin. 

(f) regular circulation of catalogues of materials available. 

Over the past few years, librarians in Australia have experienced 
much better service in the acquisition of books because of the de- 
velopment of library supply firms. In the main, the ones that have 
prospered have been those who offered the services that librarians 
require. These firms have tailored their services to the needs of 
librarians. Naturally these needs are not those of the general book- 
buying public and to survive the firms rely on the goodwill and sup- 
port of librarians. Librarians require specific services from the sup- 
pliers of audiovisual materials. They should make their needs known 
to the suppliers and offer their support and goodwill to those firms 
prepared to offer the services required. They should also offer con- 
structive criticism where necessary. 

As some of the many publishers and suppliers of specific types 
of audiovisual materials are given In later chapters, at this stage a 
list of only those suppliers who tend to be able to supply a more 
general range of materials is provided. It is stressed that the sup- 
pliers listed are only some of the firms operating. At present there is 
no way of knowing the existence of firms which do not bring them- 
selves to the attention of colleges by their own efforts. (I have had 
personal communication with each of these suppliers and in some 
cases have acquired audiovisual materials and equipment from them.) 

L & S. Educational Equipment, 

76-64 Bay Street, 

BROADWAY, N.S.W. 2007. 
and 

250 last Boundary Road, 

EAST BiNTLIIGH, Viet. 3165. 

This firm is agent for a large number of producers of audio- 
visual materials of many types. Arrangements can be made 
for previewing and auditioning materials. 
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Clifford Audiovisual Pty. Ltd., 

49 Market Street, 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000 
and 

1 Whiteman Street, 

SOUTH MELBOURNE. 3205 

This firm tends strongly towards the supply of materials in 
visual formats. 

Educational Media Australia, 

201 Park Street, 

SOUTH MELBOURNE, Viet. 3205 
A large range of media particularly in visual formats is avail- 
able including some materials suitable for college level use. 
Materials are available for preview. 

Hawthorn Audiovisual Suppliers, 

1 Waratah Avenue, 

BURWOOD, Viet. 3125. 

This firm acts as agents for several continents! producers 
as well as for American and British producers. 

It should be noted that some library supply firms will obtain 
audiovisual materials which are ordered from them. 

The suggestion that audiovisual materials produced overseas 
should, where possible, be ordered directly from the manufacturer or 
through an agent resident in the' country of manufacture bears con- 
sideration. Certainly the cost of materials so purchased more than 
likely will be considerably less than if they were purchased through 
a local supplier. However there are inherent problems In such ar- 
rangements — 

the difficulty of obtaining materials for inspection, 

tne replacement of materials damaged in transit, and 

the repair of materials damaged through use. 

For materials which are highly recommended in the few selection 
aids available and which are in formats unlikely to sustain damage 
In transit, purchasing directly from the overseas manufacturer is a 
means of saving money. For materials not In this category the acquisi- 
tion librarian should exercise circumspection before placing orders 
with overseas suppliers. 

When materials are ordered direct from overseas sources, care 
must be taken to ensure that the requirements of the Customs De- 
partment are met. Where possible the purchase should be arranged 
through the State Government Purchasing Authority which will be 
aware of customs regulations and requirements. If this is not possible 
use should be made of a customs agent who Is specially trained to 
attend to ail matters concerning imported goods. The overseas sup- 
plier should furnish the purchaser with a declared invoice and this 
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invoice together with the bill of lading in the case of goods sent 
by ship or the notice of advice of arrival in the case of goods sent 
by post should be forwarded to the customs agent for attention. The 
procedures connected with customs are complicated and time-consum- 
ing and most colleges would be unwise to attempt to carry out their 
own customs work. 

Previously the lack of selection aid3 which provide the librarian 
with evaluative reviews was noted. There are however several general 
bibliographical aids which are very useful as guides to materials 
available. Of particular interest are the NICEM Indexes compiled by 
the National Information Center for Educational Media at the Unlver- 
sity of Southern California. These are available in four volumes 
published by Bowker of New York. The four indexes are — 

NICEM Index to 16 mm Educational Films, (ii) 

NICEM Index to 8 mm Educational Motion Cartridges, C 1 *) 

NICEM Index to 35 mm Educational Filmstrips. ( 13 > 

NICEM Index to Overhead Transparencies. (I 4 ) 

Each volume has a subject guide, an alphabetical listing by title with 
full bibliographical data, a physical description for each entry and a 
guide to instruction level, and a directory of producers and distri- 
butors. While these are the most comprehensive guides available, they 
are rather expensive (the Index to 16 mm Educational Films costs 
approximately $35.00) and a library may find it is able to operate satis- 
factorily while using less expensive publications. 

The following works provide lists of publications which will 
found very useful as guides to the media: 

Rufsvold, M. I. & C. Guss, Guides to newer educational media. 
2nd ed. Chicago, American Library Association, 1967. (approx. $2). 
This is a guide to catalogues, lists, professional organizations, and 
specialized periodicals which systematically provide information on the 
newer media including films, filmstrips, phonodiscs, phonotapes, pro- 
grammed instruction materials, slides, transparencies, and videotapes. 
This work is highly recommended. There is a condensation of this 
work available in Audio-Visual Instruction v. 12: 11-15. Jan. 1967. 

Hicks, W. B. and A. M. Tillen, Developing multi-media libraries. 
N. Y„ Bowker, 1970. Chapters on ‘Selection of multi-media resources' 
and 'Ways and means of acquisition' include lists of publications of 
value in selection and acquisition. 

Gillespie, J. T. and I. Cohn, “Getting started with non-print 
media; guides to the bibliographies". Top of the News. v. 25: 402-5+ 
June 1969. This is a short but useful guide to bibliographies. It is of 
most value for libraries interested In the selection of films. 

Wynar, B. 3., Library acquisitions; a classified bibliographic guide 
to the literature and reference tools. Rochester, N.Y., Libraries Un- 
limited, 1968. A section entitled 'Audio-Visual materials', p. 224-234 
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provides a bibliography of articles and books concerned with the 
problems of acquisition and a bibliography of guides and directories 
useful in selection and acquisition. 

Association of Colleges and Research Libraries. Audio-Visual 
Committee. Guidelines for audio-visual services In academic libraries. 
Chicago, 1968. In an extensive bibliography on audiovisual services, 
a section is devoted to selection tools, cataloguing manuals and evalu- 
ation of equipment. 

The Division of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 05) will supply 
free of charge bibliographies of guides to the media and of books, 
pamphlets and articles concerned with various aspects of audiovisual 
materials and equipment. 

Educational books and equipment, an Australian periodical now 
published nine times a year by Knight Howard and Associates, Syd- 
ney, and free to educational institutions, will be of value to librarians 
concerned with audiovisual materials and equipment. While it is prim- 
arily of interest to those engaged in primary and secondary education 
it is of use to college libraries for locating publishers and suppliers 
of audiovisual materials and equipment as many of them advertise 
regularly in it. 

Audio Visual Marketplace published annually by R. R. Bowker, 
New York is an excellent source for information on producers and 
distributors in the United States of materials and equipment. It also 
offers a directory of audiovisual dealers, associations, cataloguing 
services and journals. This publication, priced at $13.50, would be a 
valuable asset in any college library. 

Audio Visual Australia is a new serial to be published three times 
a year by Audio Visual Australia, 333 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 3000. 
Volume 1, Number 1, appeared recently. Articles on the audiovisual 
media are included as well as descriptions and evaluations of equip- 
ment and materials. 

Educate catalogue of educational needs, published annually by 
Knight Howard and Associates Pty. Ltd., 20 Bridge Street, Sydney, 
provides information on manufacturers and suppliers of audiovisual 
materials, equipment and furnishings. 

The guides, directories and indexes mentioned and those which 
will be found listed in the bibliographies indicated are no substitute 
for the librarian becoming thoroughly acquainted with the media, the 
publishers and the suppliers, it Is advisable to contact publishers or 
their agents requesting inclusion on their mailing lists for catalogues, 
and preview notices. These should be retained and will prove valuable 
aids for selection purposes. Many of the larger suppliers have repre- 
sentatives who will call regularly. Some librarians consider these 
representatives a nuisance. I have found them valuable sources of 
information in an area where information on the latest materials avail- 
able Is rather scant, They are usually keen to arrange inspection of 
materials and equipment and while their aim obviously Is to sell, the 
librarian is under no obligation to buy. 



In selecting materials for acquisition, caution should be exercised 
in choosing materials in new and unusual formats. An interesting 
feature of audiovisual media Is the number of types which have had 
relatively short life spans. Before Investing in materials in a new 
medium it is wise to consider the availability of equipment to make 
use of the materials and the availability of a substantial range of 
materials In the particular medium. 

The procedures used for ordering and receiving non-book materials 
should follow closely those used for book materials. 

Hicks and Tillen ( 16 ) provide a detailed description of an acquisi- 
tion system employing multiple-copy order forms. Such a system offers 
an effective and efficient means of controlling orders. 

When acquiring audiovisual equipment, specifications should be 
drawn up stating the precise requirements of the library. A copy of 
the specifications is forwarded to each manufacturer of the type of 
equipment required or his agent and quotations for the supply of 
equipment meeting the specifications are Invited. In the specification, 
it is recommended that the firm tendering for supply should be re- 
quired to submit brochures Illustrating and describing the equipment 
and to make the equipment available for Inspection and demonstration 
at a convenient location. To ensure that valid comparisons can be 
made of the various brands of equipment available, a check list of 
specifications should be compiled and used as the basis for inspec- 
tion. A copy of the check-list should be completed for each item 
inspected and a table of comparisons compiled when all items have 
been inspected. 

On receipt of audiovisual materials, the library should immediately 
put Into practice an established checking procedure to ensure that 
the items received are precisely those ordered and that they are in 
good condition. Check for damage, omissions, and poor quality. Films 
should be viewed, kits should be inspected to ensure all items are 
included, recordings should be played to ensure there are no defects. 
Checking procedures should not be delayed as Is often the case with 
book materials. In the event of defects, damage or omissions, the 
supplier should be notified at once and requested to make good the 
defect. 

Once Items received have been checked and accepted it is 
essential that proper procedures for preparing them for Inclusion in 
the collection be followed. Accession, cataloguing and classification 
procedures should follow closely those established for the treatment of 
books. Identification and physical processing of audiovisual materials, 
however, will often be of a more complicated nature. 

First ensure that the item Is housed In a sturdy, well-made con- 
tainer that will protect it from damage. This may require replacing the 
original container with a more suitable substitute. Containers for 
specific formats are discussed In detail In later sections, 
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Second, the item and the container must be clearly and per* 
manently marked with the library’s property stamp, and the appropriate 
title and call number of the item. In the case of items consisting 
of several parts, each part should be marked. Do not omit to mark 
every part with the call number as in the event of one part being 
separated from the remainder there will be considerable difficulty in 
determining which set the part belongs to if adequate identification 
marks are not available on it. Identification marks should be made 
on the container in such a way that they are easily seen during 
storage. Self-adhesive labels are suitable for identification purposes 
as the information can be typed on them and they are easy to apply. 
Care should be taken in selecting the labels to be used to ensure that 
they will adhere permanently. "Permaseal" labels available from Raeco 
Library Equipment Pty. Ltd., are effective and cannot be removed 
without destroying the label. 

Third, a list detailing the separate pieces comprising a kit should 
be prepared and pasted on the container of each kit allowing easy 
checking to ensure ail pieces are present. 

Fourth, equipment should be marked with the college name 
either by painting over a prepared stencil or by attaching metal tags 
inscribed with the college name to the equipment with a bonding 
compound such as "Araldite”. "Dymo” tape manufactured by Dymo 
Australia Pty. Ltd., may be used but experience has shown that this 
can be removed from items of equipment fairly easily. 
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IV 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC ORGANIZATION 

The possession of a large and varied collection of non-book 
materials is no guarantee that it will be effectively used. Its existence 
must be brought to the notice of college staff and students. In part, 
this can be achieved by active promotion of non-book materials 
through displays, staff seminars on their use, and circulation of a 
library newsletter which lists and describes new materials and equip- 
ment acquired. But this will not be sufficient. The materials must 
also be well catalogued and their catalogue entries must be included 
in the library's general catalogue. The development of an integrated 
catalogue which includes the catalogue cards for all the library’s 
resources regardless of media serves to de-emphasize differences be- 
tween book and non-book materials and ensures that the library user 
who comes to the catalogue seeking information on a particular sub- 
ject is made aware of the total resources of the library in the par- 
ticular subject regardless of the media In which the various items of 
information occur. Hicks and Tillin suggest that "this complete in- 
formation on available resources enables the user to determine easily 
and quickly what materials might be most useful for the required 
problem solution. It provides a choice of materials and the possibility 
of substitution should the desired item be already in use. Such a cata- 
logue may also suggest new ideas for varied approaches to a subject 
by employing different kinds of media”. 0) In the library which main- 
tains separate catalogues for each medium located in various areas 
of the library, the patron is forced to move from catalogue to cata- 
logue and must have "the instincts of a Sherlock Holmes in order to 
determine the availability of materials which he needs or desires”. < 2 > 

In an educational institution an integrated catalogue has much to 
recommend M. However several problems will confront the librarian 
who wishes to create one. Catalogue entries for non-book materials 
must be compatible with those for books so that interfiling of entries 
can be achieved. 

To ensure compatibility, headings used in the subject cataloguing 
of non-book materials must be obtained from the same source as 
those used in the cataloguing of books. Since a major purpose of an 
integrated catalogue is to bring together entries for similar information 
regardless of the medium In which it is presented, It is essential 
that the rules used for determining the main entries for non-book 
materials result in entries which are compatible with those used to 
determine main entries for books. It is difficult to see how this can 
be achieved by using a blanket rule such as Hicks and Tillin advo- 
cate — “use title main entry for all non-book materials”. 0) 

In the large file of cards that will develop In an integrated cata- 
logue, the entries for non-book materials will tend to become lost 
and the user wishing to locate an Item In a particular medium will 
be forced to spend considerable time searching a file which contains 
information on many items Irrelevant to his needs. The busy lecturer 
who comes to the library seeking slides or films to use In a lecture 
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he is presenting on a particular subject does not want to be con- 
fronted with the task of searching a large number of catalogue entries 
under the particular subject heading until he finds the entry for the 
film or »et of slides that perhaps he has already heard is held by 
the library. To cater for such a user, whose goodwill is vital to the 
library, we must offer a convenient arrangement in the catalogue 
so that with a minimum of effort he is able to locate the entry for 
the item for which he is searching. In the card catalogue this may 
be best achieved by employing a simple colour coding. 

In developing an integrated catalogue we must provide solutions 
to two apparently different problems. On the one hand we wish to 
present to the users, particularly the students, a record of the total 
information resources of the library with the minimum differentiation 
between information presented in various media and on the other 
f #hand we wish to cater for those users, particularly lecturers, who 
come to the library to locate an information source in a particular 
medium and for whom no information source in an alternative medium 
is satisfactory, in the library which has already begun production of 
its catalogue by computer or in those intending to embark upon such 
a course the solution to this problem can be achieved with ease. (4) 
In addition to an integrated subject catalogue in which entries for 
the total resources of the library are included, a separate subject 
catalogue for each medium can be produced, it is understood that 
this will be the case in the library of the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology. This will provide those users who require information in 
a particular medium, particularly for a class presentation, to establish 
with ease whether or not the library has what they require. In those 
libraries which have card catalogues, the problem can be solved 
either by having a separate catalogue for each medium or by employ- 
ing a colour code within an integrated catalogue. Since separate cata- 
logues are undesirable because the differences between media are 
highlighted, it may be decided that a colour code be used. 

In those libraries where the non-book materials collection is 
housed separately from the book collection and at a distance from 
the library catalogue it may be thought desirable for reader con- 
venience to have a catalogue of the non-book materials adjacent to 
the collection. For the library which has a computer produced book 
catalogue, this does not provide any great difficulty but for the library 
with a card catalogue, the duplication of the entries for non-book 
materials and the subsequent provision of a separate catalogue is a 
task not to be undertaken lightly. The cost is considerable In terms 
of both materials and staff time. I question the validity of the argu- 
ment presented of user convenience, Taken to its obvious conclusions, 
it is possible to argue for the provision of separate catalogues adjac- 
ent to the reference and serial collections if these are housed sep- 
arately from the monograph collection and for those sections of the 
collection stored at some distance from the catalogue, perhaps on 
another floor of the library building. Desirable as such separate cata- 
logues may be, it is not feasible within the normal circumstances of 
a college library to entertain their production. 
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The provision of a separate catalogue for non-book materials in 
addition to an integrated catalogue, seems to be a carry-over from 
what was a necessary practice when non-book materials were usually 
housed in locations quite separate from the library. In those colleges 
where this continues to be the case, the argument for n additional 
catalogue located at the point of storage is indeed convincing, but In 
those colleges where the non-book materials are housed within the 
library, provision of an additional catalogue would seem to be a 
luxury few Australian colleges could afford. 

Commercially produced cataloguing 

A large proportion of Australian college libraries makes consider- 
able use of commercially produced catalogue cards for books. Some 
library supply firms are able to offer a cards-with-books service, pro- 
viding Library of Congress and National Library cards. Libraries are 
able to use the card service of the National Library of Australia. 
Libraries report that catalogue cards are available for a high percent- 
age of recent imprints. Unfortunately this is not the case with non- 
book materials. Librarians are now accustomed to making use of com- 
mercially available book cataloguing with its attendant time-saving 
benefits and expect that catalogue cards will also be available for 
non-book materials. 

In the United States, in addition to the Library of Congress, sev- 
eral companies have available for purchase prepared catalogue cards 
for audiovisual materials. A survey entitled ‘Commercial media catalog- 
ing — what’s around?' < s > published in the November, 1968 issue of 
Library Journal provides a comprehensive coverage of the firms oper- 
ating in this field and the services they offer. 

In Australia the services of such firms are not available. No firm 
supplying audiovisual materials to libraries also offers a card service. 
In fact no one firm exists which can offer to libraries the same type 
of comprehensive service for non-book materials as Is offered for 
books by the larger library supply firms. Most firms dealing in audio- 
visual materials seem to be restricted largely to materials produced 
by companies for which they act as sole Australian agents. While this 
is the case no supplier will be in a position to offer a card service 
using Library of Congress cards. 

Library of Congress cards are available for an increasing range 
of audiovisual materials particularly films, filmstrips, phonodlscs and 
phonotapes. Those libraries which have access to the National Union 
Catalogue will obtain considerable assistance in cataloguing materials 
largely of American origin. Those which do not have access to this 
publication but which are developing an audiovisual materials collec- 
tion of some magnitude may find it advantageous to subscribe to two 
sections of the National Union Catalogue which are published sep- 
arately: 

(i) Library of Congress Catalog, Music and Phonorscords. 

Washington, Library of Congress, $90 per annum — published 
semi-annually with annual and quinquennial cumulations, 
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(ii) Library of Congress Catalog, Motion pictures and filmstrips, A 

cumulative list of works represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards. Washington, Library of Congress, $25 per an- 
num published quarterly with annual and quinquennial 
cumulations. 

Both publications reproduce the catalogue cards produced by the 
Library of Congress. 



The National Library Card Service of the National Library of Aus- 
tralia can provide on request copies of Library of Congress printed 
cards available for non-book materials. Orders for cards should be 
made on the forms available on application to the National Library 
Card Service and should be directed to the service. Clients are re- 
« . , ♦ 5 1 re0 J® ter for the Overseas Card Service. Cards available are 
*l 6d M°„ h0 ® e , in the ,ile of Library of Congress cards deposited 
with the National Library. Charges for the catalogue card service for 
overseas publications are (as at January 1970): 

Single copies of cards — 8 cents per copy. 

Sets of cards — 40 cents per set. 

Cards additional to sets are charged as single cards. 

For Australian produced materials this type of cataloguing assist- 
ance is not available and college librarians will find it necessary to 

fnr Shi^h Tit 01 th 's material as we" as material produced overseas 
f ° r , which 4 b [ary of Congress cards are not available. This is, of 
course, inevitable for materials produced within the college. 

Cataloguing 

P. S. Grove and H. L. Totten in their article, "BibliograDhic 
control of media: the librarian’s excedrin headache” (6) provlde P an 
excellent account of the attempts made In the United States since 1955 
to cope with the development of standardized procedures for the 
bib iographlc organization of non-book materials. The lack of stand- 
ardization of the essential elements in cataloguing audiovisual materials 
has been one of the major factors contributing to the confusion ex- 
perienced by librarians confronted with the task of cataloguing audlo- 

Confroi^Anit i? 1 fL ? ?? 6clal Committee 0n ‘be Bibliographic 
Control of Audio-Visual Materials established by the Division of Cata- 

?wil 9 and .. classlf lcatlon of the American Library Association reported 
(?) the results of a survey it conducted on cataloguing procedures for 

Am d rtn« S ti a materlal8 ‘obowed in a large number of American libraries. 

rec °mmendatlone ‘he Committee included the recommenda- 
i' d " hat , a s ! a " d ? rdlzed manual of procedure for the handling of 
? ater » s be P ra P a rad, The manual should include (a) a 
8 H ed but easily expandable system for small collections, (b) dlr- 
m w ¥f adad U ate samples and sample cards, and 

«Liti££ ast <e fts °/ m ark,h 0 and the physical handling of these 

ssxi, ^ i rx. 1 * 4 ' 4 '“ ,r sueh a " Mdard “ M ««-• «* 
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Certainly there are numerous manuals available but in the main 
these have been developed to meet the specific requirements of par- 
ticular libraries and library systems. Some eight of these publications 
have been inspected closely as well as many serial articles devoted 
wholly or in part to cataloguing of non-book materials. Many were 
oriented towards school libraries and while often they were excellent 
publications it was felt that for the most part they did not fulfil the 
needs of Australian college library cataloguers. This was particularly 
so with those published prior to the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
(8) of 1967. However, as librarians may find it useful to read some of 
these publications the following select list is provided. 

1. Westhuis, J. L. and J. M. DeYoung, Cataloging manual for non- 
book materials In learning centers and school libraries. Revised 
edition. Ann Arbor, Mich., Michigan Association of School Lib- 
rarians, 1967. 

2. National Education Association. Department of Audiovisual In- 
struction. Standards for cataloging, coding and scheduling educa- 
tional media. Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 
1968. 

3. Hicks, W. B. and A. M. Tlllin. The organization of non-book 
materials In school libraries. Sacramento, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1967. 

A bibliography entitled “Aids for use in cataloging and classifying 
audiovisual (materials” (») provides an extensive listing of cataloguing 
aids and although published in 1957 is still useful. 

The Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, (AACR) now used widely 
throughout Australian college libraries, provides a complete section, 
Part 3, on non-book materials. Rules are included for manuscripts, 
maps, atlases, motion pictures and filmstrips, music, phonorecords, 
pictures, designs and other two-dimensional representations. A brief 
discussion of the rules for cataloguing non-book materials Is available 
In proceedings of a workshop on the AACR held in 1967. 0°) 

If a library is using AACR for cataloguing its books, and if it 
intends developing an integrated catalogue for all its resources, it is 
obvious that the rules used in the cataloguing of non-book materials 
must either be taken from AACR or be compatible with those in it. 

Part 3 of AACR has been subjected to considerable criticism. 
Riddle, Lewis and Macdonald suggest that “the Anglo-American Cata- 
loging Rules effectively organizes material within a single medium, but 
is unworkable within an integrated collection", (ft) Jay E. Daily offers 
criticism of AACR rules for cataloguing motion pictures, phonorecord- 
ings, and pictures and concludes “the new rules of cataloging gives 
no more help than did the ojd and should not be followed". 02) Cer- 
tainly for the busy college librarian the AACR presents difficulties in 
u?e If for no other reason than that in parts It is difficult to follow 
and does not provide simple guides to many of the cataloguing prob- 
lems the college librarian meets. What, for Instance, should be done 
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with untitled 35 mm slides produced at the request of a lecturer by 

the college audiovisual department and included in the library’s col- 
lection? 

Fortunately for college librarians concerned with the cataloguing 
of non-book materials, a manual for the cataloguing of non-book 
materials is now available which provides guidelines for the biblio- 
graphic organization of an almost complete range of non-book mat- 
erials and although it has not yet been accepted as the standardized 
manual for cataloguing non-book materials, It appears that It will be 
the basis of any such publication. Non-book materials: the organization 
of integrated collections 03) by Jean Riddle, Shirley Lewis and Janet 
Macdonald presents directions for cataloguing in a clear, unambiguous 
and simple style. Copious examples in the form of sample catalogue 
cards are provided and will prove to be of value. 

The principles upon which the cataloguing Is based are designed 
to be compatible with the rules in Parts I and II of AACR but the 
rules in Part III have been followed only In so far as they do not 
impair the functioning of an integrated catalogue* 

The use of Non-book materials as a handbook for cataloguing 
audiovisual materials is recommended for colley ? libraries. This recom- 
mendation Is given in the light of the endorsement given to the pub- 
lication by the Cataloging and Classification Section Executive Board 
i the American Library Association’s Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division as an interim guide for the cataloguing of non-book 
materials. This endorsement indicates a strong possibility that in the 
proposed revised edition of AACR the rules included for cataloguing 
non-book materials will be very much along the lines of those recom- 
mended in Non-book materials. (14) 

^^..uiT e ?u 0n8 ^ ven Non-book materials are clear and easy to 
follow. With the exception of video-tapes 06) all audiovisual materials 
currently available are included. It may be felt necessary to vary 
slightly from some of the recommendations given for cataloguing some 
types of materials and some of these possible variations are dealt 
with in later sections devoted to specific media. 

The requirement in cataloguing non-book materials is not one of 
creating special rules for the purpose but of adapting the standard 
principles of cataloguing to the specific materials. While, on occasions, 
t is difficult when cataloguing books to obtain sufficient precise In- 
formation to Identify and describe them adequately, this problem is a 
frequent occurrence in the cataloguing of non-book materials. Major 
problems arise In the cataloguing of non-book materials when In- 
adequate data is provided on the packaging or on a readily accessible 
part of an item. The librarian will often be forced to X or Stion 
an item in order to establish some necessary details, This is a time- 
consum ng task. Materials produced within the college will usually 
iack sufficient Information on their packages or on other easily acces- 
sible parts. To overcome this problem it is recommended that an 
arrangement be made with the audiovisual production department that 
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when an item is produced a standard form with all details normally 
required for cataloguing is completed. This form should accompany the 
item when it is deposited in the library for cataloguing. 

In drawing up such a form each librarian will have in mind the 
needs of his particular library, however, it is recommended that the 
following headings be Included for completion where applicable. 

(a) Type of medium — 



(b) Author (if any) — 



(c) Title given or 
'rbcom mended 



(d) Source 



(e) Subject matter 



(f) Length 

(g) Number of items 

(h) Size 

(I) Form of sound 
accompaniment 

(j) Playback speed 

(k) Colour 

The information provided on such a form will save much time- 
consuming work. 

In cataloguing non-book materials the cataloguer must determine 
several essential Items of Information. 

Main Entry. The main entry Is the first Item of information which must 
be determined when cataloguing any materials. In their general rules 
for descriptive cataloging, Piddle, Lewis and Macdonald follow closely 
the rules for determining main entry prescribed in AACR. “Enter under 
author. Where the author cannot be identified or where the extent and 
nature of the collaborative authorship of audio-visual works makes 



The audiovisual production department 
should be provided with a list of media 
types and definitions. 

This is of particular importance in the case 
of taped lectures prepared and presented 
by lecturing staff or visiting lecturers. 

In many cases no title will be given but if 
one is recommended the cataloguer will be 
saved the inconvenience of having to invent 
one and the title, one hopes, meets the 
needs of the person who initiated produc- 
tion of the item. 

This is important when the item consists of 
reproductions from existing materials, for 
example 35 mm slides made from Illustra- 
tions in books. 

A brief but precise statement is required. 
This will be of considerable assistance to 
the cataloguer when determining subject 
headings and summaries. 
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author entry inappropriate, enter under title", (ie) | n AACR an author 
s defined as 'The person or corporate body chiefly responsible for 
the creation of the intellectual or artistic content of a work, e.g. the 
writer of a book, the compiler of a bibliography, the composer of a 

Pa ' ms a plc,ur6 ' ,h * pho, oa re >' h ^ wo 

Bnim J he rul f suggested for main entry In Non-book materials Is a 

® T, k by a P 0rtlcular ® u thor which 
maSf the S ary w be entered ln the catalogue under the same 
main entry regardless of the format in which it oooura. 

acaaiL? 8 .* 1 ?*. 8,80 ln , 8 con8,8ten t approach in cataloguing which is 
essential If the user is to consult the catalogue with ease. 

™°* yt*" determining the title of a non-book item, cataloguers will 
often find variations between the title given on the item itself Tnd 
♦hft ® j 0n °? * be container. In Non-book materials it is suggested that 
mL S?Li p 0 rec ® dence for determining the title should be 1. the 
nn ! i ts , f ’ 2 - Ipe container and 3. other sources. In the event of 
no title being available the cataloguer is to supply one and enclose 

!nrtlr SqUa [ e br8 Pf ets - 0608086 6 particular work will sometimes appear 

ffrsraj? « providing s 

I«S« t | n b lA 9 oD t 9 th J, n the C8ta| 0flu« all the entries for given 
J AACR L ec ^ 0ntlon 18 g,ven t0 the Importance of uniform 

oarticuilri« ?n n0 h n ; b00k m8 ! erlal8 * v8r| atlons in title are quite common 
J2 y phonorecordlngs of music. Non-book materials recom- 

•T fl ?nfM| th in I 8 ? ? f u ? ,,or "2' tltles for Phonodlscs and phonotapes as 
helpful in bringing together various versions and arranoements of 

S ” 1 » ?“»"■ »» A uniform till. Should .IsoTeT^d l.°„' 

l «***»» -hade on uniform title? to ™ ZS 

department d8d " th ® 8Uth0r,ty f,,e maintained In the cataloguing 

\^V h * me ?! u,1 f* A , atatement of the medium in which a par- 

ate^ foliowlna the m fl^lh^ 016 ' 18 ' ° C ^ 18 f,ormally g,ven 'mmedl- 
ateiy following the title. This serves to distinguish between Items in 

t th °t e . In 4 nof, ‘ book torma *. to identify the specific 
physical medium, to bring to the notice of the user the need to 

employ particular equipment where necessary in order to view or 
listen to the item, and to provide a means by which retrieval bv 
medium is possible In the event of a library's catalogue beino eom- 

Kfleh^irthU 8 ’ Th. prlnt wl11 ba available of all catalogued items 

usu rsaut : 

be C felt ^that'a 3 statement ISnSf * '"’a* 11 ^Tit maj 

msnt Iden lflos Immediately for the ussr the formet of a given uem. 
Codes used In call numbers are always confusing to catalogue users 

1 3K?M pr i mm p08,tl0M «aar iStSmSSS 

and the inclusion of cards in the catslogue explaining the code do 
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little to dispel the contusion. The small inconvenience caused to 
library staff In providing both a medium code and a medium statement 
will be repaid many times over by the greater ease with which the 
library's patrons will be able to understand the catalogue entry. Closely 
associated with designation is the development of a standardized ter- 
minology for describing audiovisual media. Riddle, Lewis and Mac- 
donald make the point that "one of the major road blocks to the 
standardization of non-book cataloguing Is the plethora of names for 
audiovisual materials. Standardization of terminology must be the basis 
of a cataloging code". 0 ®) The media designations in Non-book mat- 
erials (20) are recommended for adoption by college libraries as stand- 
ard terminology. Some objections may be raised on the "non-Austra- 
llan" nature of some of the designations used, for example, phono- 
disc and phonotape. However, there is no standard "Australian" name 
for either of these media. The terms suggested are clear and will 
soon be understood by library users. If libraries choose to adopt 
designations peculiar to their own situation, difficulties will arise in the 
future If attempts are made to develop union catalogues of audiovisual 
materials held by the colleges, interest has been shown by college 
librarians In the possibility of estabishing a union catalogue and a 
key factor In doing so will be the acceptance by participating libraries 
of a standardized terminology. 

Imprint. Although Riddle, Lewis and Macdonald recommend that "place 
Is not given unless this information will distinguish between two pro- 
ducers with similar names", i® 1 ) it is recommended that where possible 
place be given. A knowledge of the place of production is often use- 
ful in anticipating the bias that may occur in an item. This Is often 
of considerable value to a lecturer choosing materials for class use. 
The name of the producer or manufacturer is given and the date of 
production If this can be ascertained. 

Collation. The collation provides a physical description of an item. 
For the library user It can often be the source of Information which 
will help him to decide which, item or Items he will select from a 

number available for viewing or auditioning. To the lecturer with a 
limited lecture period in which to present a film, the length of a film 
can be a deciding factor In his choice of one to present in class. 
The nature of the collation statement will be determined in part by 
the type of medium of the Item being catalogued. Standards (or cata- 
loguing, coding and scheduling educational madia (®®) provides a 
checklist of items for the physical description of non-book materials 
and Includes, where applicable, length, number of items, size, form 

of verbal accompaniment and mode of sound recording, playback 
speed, and colour. Used in conjunction with Non-book materials it 
provides a useful guide for cataloguers. 

Notes. Notes are used to bring to the notice of the catalogue user 

any special or unusual features of the material. For example, refer- 

ence may be made to guides or notes accompanying the material or 
to special equipment required for Its use. If the material contains 
more than one item, a contents note Is normally used. The problem 
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will arise of when to provide a contents listing particularly in the case 
of materials such as recordings and kits which may contain a large 
number of individual items. This decision is one for the cataloguer to 
make. 

Summaries. Summaries are of special importance for materials which 
will not be available on open access and for materials which although 
on open access are not quickly and easily viewed or auditioned, for 
example, motion picture films. Summaries should be brief and explicit 
and should not reiterate information provided in the contents note. 

Subject headings. The recommended source of subject headings for 
cataloguing audiovisual materials In a college library is Subject head- 
ings used In the dictionary catalogs of the Library of Congress (23) as 
it provides a more extensive range of subject headings than Sears 
list of subject headings (24) and Is the usual source of subject head- 
ings for cataloguing books In a college library, it is essential for 
compatibility that the subject headings for audiovisual materials be 
drawn from the same source as those for books. The scheme of 
headings used must be specific, comprehensive, consistent and auth- 
oritative. Some libraries may find it useful to adopt the subdivision 
Audiovisual materials’ as a means of bringing together all entries 
for audiovisual materials available on a subject in the library. This 
has the effect of simplifying the search for a user who requires audio- 
visual materials only as sources of information on a subject. 

Call number. The nature of the call number which will be Included 
on the catalogue card and be marked on the item being catalogued 
will be determined principally by answering two important questions— 

(I) Will a symbol or word be used to identify the location of an item? 

(ii) Will the materials be stored in classified order or by accession 
number? 

ider, ification of media locations by symbols or words is essential 
whe f . the non-book collection is not stored with the books as an 

2P2£ fSlSf* 1 ? 0, 'I 6 " 18 Y^ hlch are arranged by classified order 
with other media do not require any location symbol or word included 

in the call number. If an item cannot be intershelved in its correct 
place in the classified sequence then its location should be noted as 
part of the call number on the catalogue card. 

knn«ift h 1ho 8 l a alii^ cat i 0n 8 y mb0, a presupposes that the user already 
knows the meaning of each symbol employed or at least has readv 

££? an explanation of them. A problem every library that at- 
tempts to develop a series of location symbols for the various sections 
of its collection will face is that of running out of symbols which are 
•<* mnemonic veiue. Symbol, deslgnming me 

various media must not conflict with those designat- 
ing the location of outsize books, the reference collection and other 
sections of the collection. The total number of location symbols re- 

iifw C ? n8 e* 6fa 5 , ls aft i UMr eonfuskm 18 Inevitable. The media 
idiL ter “Woflulng, coding and scheduling 
educational media (26) has been reported by Riddle, Lewis and Mac- 
donald (26) as unworkable In field tests carried out on Its use Each 
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library which wishes to use a media location code as part of Its call 
number arrangement will have to develop Its own code. In doing so 
It Is recommended that the following be kept In mind: 

— The number of symbols used should be kept to the barest 
possible minimum. 

— Symbols used should be mnemonics derived from the media 
designation Included on the catalogue card after the title of 
the Item. 

— There must be no conflict between symbols used for media 
location and those used as location codes for other purposes. 

— A record of the location symbols decided upon should be kept 
and the symbols employed consistently. 

Because of the problems inherent in developing and Implementing a 
system of media location symbols, It Is recommended that instead of 
a symbol, the complete media designation be given above the classifi- 
cation or accession number. This may cause some spacing problems 
In the relatively small area of card available for the call number but 
It does minimize the confusion experienced by the catalogue user. It 
Is Important to use the standard media designations adopted for use 
in cataloguing. If this method Is employed It may be considered un- 
necessary to Include media designations following the titles of Items 
on the catalogue cards. 

Classified or acceselon order 

The results of a survey carried out In 1956 by a Special Com- 
mittee on the Bibliographic Control of Audio-Visual Materials estab- 
lished by the Division of Cataloging and Classification of the American 
Library Association revealed that at that time, as at present, there 
was a clear division of opinion on the Issue of classifying audiovisual 
materials or arranging them by some other system. The Committee 
found that of those libraries which collected recordings, sixty-four 
classified them while seventy-seven used some other system. “Some 
of these systems were specified as manufacturer’s number, accession 
number, serial number, letter code, groupings by size and speed sub- 
arranged alphabetically, alphabetical arrangement by composer or 
title, alphabetical listing by size, location symbols for type of com- 
position, Cutter number from composer subarranged in order of re- 
ceipt, and various combinations of letter and number systems". ( 27 ) 
This remarkable list of systems speaks volumes for the Inventiveness 
of librarians and also for their potential ability to add to the confusion 
experienced by many library users even In those libraries employing 
the simplest possible systems for organizing materials. 

The library of a college of advanced education Is catering largely 
for an undergraduate student body. Many of Its users will be relatively 
unsophisticated In library use and to minimize the confusion these 
users will experience and to ensure that materials will be readily 
located and thereby used, It Is necessary to organize all the resources 
of the library, irrespective of media, In a manner as consistent as 
possible. 



In organizing non-book materials, the use of the same classifica- 
tion scheme used In the organization of the library's books is recom- 
mended. One system Is thus in use throughout the library and the 
user soon becomes familiar with it. Classification of non-book materials 
permits their integration with the books or, If required, the develop- 
ment of an Integrated audiovisual collection. Classified arrangement 
allows a total view of holdings In particular subject areas and per- 
mits browsing even in the rather limited manner possible with non- 
book materials. 

Riddle, Lewis and Macdonald suggest that organization by acces- 
sion number has the following disadvantages: 

"1. Materials on the same subject are not housed together be- 
cause there Is no relationship between the call number and 
the subject matter. 

2. Added copies of a particular Item will have different call 
numbers, and will be stored In different places. 

3. The only subject approach to materials Is through the cata- 
logue. 

4. Call numbers must be assigned by Individual libraries, there- 
by diminishing the economy of centralized cataloguing ser- 
vices”. (28) 

Holdridge comments that “some librarians prefer the accession 
numbering system because It does not require constant rearranging 
of material when new items are added to the collection”. (29) But he 
concludes that the convenience of the classified arrangement for the 
user outweighs the added work or inconvenience to the librarian. 

Other elements of the call number beside location symbol and 
classification number will be determined by individual libraries to suit 
their own needs and will be conditioned largely by the manner In 
which book numbers are determined. If an Integrated collection Is en- 
visaged, the method used for determining book numbers must also be 
used for non-book materials whether It be Cutter numbers, letters 
derived from the main entry, or some other system for If this Is not 
done there will be difficulty in inter-filing the books and the non-book 
materials. Whatever method is employed it is essential that every 
item be provided with a unique number to eliminate confusion in the 
shelf list and In the loan records, this Is particularly Important In the 
event of the mechanization of loan records. 

Color-coding 

Earlier In this chapter it was noted that it may be considered 
desirable to provide where feasible a simple colour code In the card 
catalogue In order to assist those users who come to the catalogue 
seeking entries for material m a particular medium. Hicks and Tiilin 
(20) note that the current trend la to dispense with colour coding and 
this Is completely understandable when an attempt is made to pro- 
vide a separate colour for each medium. The major purpose for em- 
ploying a colour code Is to cater for lecturers who wish to use 
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audiovisual materials as teaching aids. Audiovisual materials used as 
teaching aids fall into three major categories, those used predom- 
inantly for their visual impact, those used which are primarily record- 
ed sound and those which are combinations of two or more media 
and which are usually referred to as Kits. It is suggested that if a 
colour code is used, only three colours be employed, one for pre- 
dominantly visual materials, one for materials which are recorded 
sound and one for kits. 

The reasons put forward in Non-book materials ( 31 > against colour 
coding have merit and deserve serious consideration by those libraries 
involved in making a decision on colour coding. Uniformity in colour 
does serve to reinforce the multi-media approach to materials. New 
methods of catalogue reproduction such as book catalogues make 
colour coding impractical and centralized cataloguing will not be done 
on coloured cards because there is no standard colour code. As valid 
as these reasons may be, some college libraries will still find it de- 
sirable to use a system of colour coding to meet their particular 
needs. For those libraries a simple system such as the one indicated 
above is recommended. 

User advice 

It Is recommended that notices be placed in prominent positions 
adjacent to the catalogue giving precise explanations of any symbols 
or codes used in the catalogue and directions for finding the locations 
of any collections of media stored separately from the library's main 
collection. This may take the form of a floor plan of the library with 
the particular locations prominently marked. 

Explanatory cards should also be included in the catalogue. 

Recommendations 

1. Catalogue entries for all the library’s resources should be in- 
cluded in one integrated catalogue. 

2. Where possible use catalogue copy from outside sources. 

3. Non-book materials: the organization of Integrated collections by 
J. Riddle, S. Lewis and J. Macdonald should be used as the 
source of standard procedures for cataloguing non-book materials. 

4. A form should be drawn up which may be completed by the col- 
lege audiovisual production department when materials produced 
by the department are forwarded to the library for inclusion In the 
collection. The form should detail all data required for cataloguing 
the material. 

6. The use of media location symbols should be avoided because of 
confusion they may cause to catalogue users. 

6. Materials should normally be arranged in classified order and not 
by accession number. The classification system used should be 
that used for the library's books. 

7. A simple colour code for catalogue cards may be used to aid 
lecturers and others seeking Information sources In particular for- 
mats for class presentations. 
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STORAGE 

mention C ?i le ? e ! ibrarian engaged in determining the storage arrange 
ments to be implemented for a collection of non-book materials ha 
a number of factors to keep in mind when attempting^ to reach 
t dac ' 8i ° n - H f requires the material to be stored in such a manne 
hi Ud6nt and taacher U8e wl11 In no way be inhibited but rathe 

arrinMrnent« Ura0e * d ' , Thi t’ after al1 ’ 18 h,s ,lr8t concern. However ti 
4 ® nfisnts must also be such that possible damage to the material 

is Ln®m'ized mental C0nd,t,0n8 and unn ecessary and careless handling 

materials 8 «°nH e J ibrarlan8 ’ con8lderat ion of the nature of non-bool 
conci isnn ^o/ h0 U t® patterns th0 y anticipate for them leads to tfr 
h non-book materials, in the main, should be stored \t 

oi t^ 8 * 8 ^eria^s^th^need 1 ^ to ^mpfoy 0 eq'uip n?enMo°make ' us< 

and aPPrMCh '° no "- book rnatarlala 

as sM:!? 1 materials were obtained for teacher use and, 
HU/iHnai I ?l ted . acce8s °nly was required. Today, student use in in 
J Ja ' 8 udy 8,tuat,on8 is as important as teacher use In class si S 

Satlono ( ,*T tr pattern has “P«" librarians 

f heir shelving practices for audio-visual materials. 

keot T oS cin^H th f aud,ov,8ual materials are expensive and ought be 
thirt c ^f 6 ^. acce ss to lessen unnecessary handling damaae or 
JjJ? ? 8 f rs further Investigation. Some materials certainly are ext>en- 
8 man y ara no more so than many books which are hS 

age thanVhers w^m ! naterlal8 are more susceptible to dam- 
to 9 overcome the ^rohii® 8 [ mply accept thl8 as 11 stands and attempt 
evervthlnS on th MnfIJ b by a Bt more judicious means than putting 
ri*mT«i 9 .♦ cl ° 8ed acce88 - Phonodiscs are particularly Drone to 

audiovisual materials browsing is not oossihil on/i ♦h..! 2! 0, , m08t 

reader ad (S?iev? through ooT Offerln0 n 6 materlals f0r immediate 
Howe" J“ r a nS en, °r y n JST TT *T 0m m ** 
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does offer a limited browsing facility. Some materials such as video- 
tapes which should be housed under optimum conditions and which 
require the use of very sophisticated equipment for viewing may be 
best housed in closed access. This will not be the case, however, 
when cassetted video-tapes are available. Materials In cassette form 
pose few problems If made available on open access. Possible dam- 
age to materials is minimized, there is adequate area on the cassette 
case itself or its storage box for the inclusion of details of the con- 
tents, and it Is simple for a reader to inspect the contents if the 
necessary equipment Is readily available. 

The decision whether to place non-book materials on open or 
closed access should be made keeping in mind always that the prime 
purpose of providing the materials is to contribute to the education 
of the students in a meaningful manner. Librarians must be concerned 
with the educational issues first and foremost and with issues involv- 
ing conservation and ease of handling only secondly. This is not to 
suggest that there should be no concern with minimizing damage or 
theft. The point being made is that there are more suitable ways by 
which the librarian can overcome these problems than by placing non- 
book materials on closed access. 

Arguments put forward that the catalogue, in particular the sub- 
ject catalogue, provides sufficient access to the materials appeal in 
theory; In practice most librarians know that student users still rely 
heavily on browsing In the shelves for locating materials suitable for 
their needs. Open access will undoubtedly cater best for student 
needs. Muller supports this view. "Open display and immediate access 
not only promote the use of media, but make the students’ task of 
finding materials easier and more productive, broaden his learning 
experiences, and provide media that supplement and reinforce each 
other". (2) 

From discussions with Australian college librarians, observations 
of current practices, and a survey of the literature, four important 
lines of opinion on the storage of non-book materials have been 
identified. 

(I) Non-book materials held In closed access. 

(II) Non-book materials integrated and on open access but sep- 
arate from the book collection. 

(ill) Non-book materials not kept as an integrated collection but 
still available on open access. 

(iv) Non-book materials integrated with the book collection on 
open access. 

(I) Closed access. With this arrangement all materials are kept in 
closed access, shelved according to media and by accession 
number within each collection of a particular medium. The sole 
approach available is through the catalogue. This type of ar- 
rangement has little to commend It save that the security of the 
materials is ensured. It offers little encouragement to students, 
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°r teaehers for that matter, to utilize the collection. In a college ir 
which the library aims to make a vital contribution to the edu 
catona enterprise by providing a collection of non-boot 
materials, storage arrangements involving closed access shoulc 
be avoided at all costs. 

Opwi access, Integrated but separate from books. With this 
method of storage audiovisual materials are available on open 
access, but as a separate collection. These are classified and 
arranged on the shelves In an integrated collection of audio- 
visual materials. This arrangement has much to commend it In 
a large library. The area can be kept under close supervision 
equipment necessary to make use of the materials can be re- 
tained close at hand, users unfamiliar with the equipment and 
the media can be Instructed in its use, and security is ensured 
by supervision of a single access/exit point for the area. The 
non-book materials collection at Macquarie University In Svdnev 
has been arranged in this manner. y y y 

This arrangement, combining as It does both the opportunity for 
immediate user selection, inspection and use of materials and a 
high level of security is recommended for use in college libraries 
and particularly in large libraries. 

To implement such a scheme, an area large enough to accom- 

u U [ rent , and futu f e need8 should b « set apart in the 
library. It is wise to surround the area with screening which 
preferably should be of glass to prevent any Impression develop- 
ing that the area is in any way out of bounds to students. 
Screening will help to prevent some of the noise which will be 
generated by the equipment in use annoying readers in adjacent 
areas of the libraiy. A single entry/exit point should be provided 
for the area. This may be combined with the charging desk 
and enquiry desk. Shelving sufficient to meet the needs of the 
collection Is required. Standard adjustable steel library shelving 

«nn best 8erve the purp68e 88 K 18 flexible, readily available 
and much less expensive than custom made storage. There are 
very few terns that cannot be stored on standard adjustable 

reeT 8 ^ 0 f?im n9 Hi A i 80 ’ a ® M ° rlarty note8 - ‘‘ the 81288 of equipment, 
reels of film, discs* and tapes change so rapidly with techno- 

logical improvement that precisely designed cupboards and slots 

can very soon become obsolete”. 0) For items which do not lend 

themselves readily to this type of accommodation, a range of 

storage units Is available from manufacturers. The audio-visual 

fS? m A rtl . d i? Ct0ry W provldes 8 Action on A-V storage eab- 
m!r!;.A u ra an roanufaeturers of library shelving have begun 
manufacture audiovisual storage units. A range is available 

Indu8tri88 pty * Ltd * Other sources are noted in 
the chapter, Manufacturers, Distributors and Sources of informs- 
' on ’ A8 8tor8 ? e arrangements for specific formats are discussed 
in the relevant sections, it will suffice to say that storage 

tef ,orm «* “ "110" « 
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Equipment required to make use of all the types of materials in 
the collection must be available for immediate use. All items 
of equipment should be clearly marked with instructions for use. 
An attendant should be present during all periods the area is 
available for use to instruct users In the operation of equipment 
and to carry out minor repairs. There is a distinct advantage 
gained for maintaining audiovisual equipment by housing it all 
in one area rather than in random locations throughout the 
building. Items of equipment required for use in the library be- 
yond the non-book materials area are lent under the same con- 
ditions as those made available on loan for extra-mural use. 

(ill) Open access, not Integrated. When stored in this manner non- 
book materials are made available on open access but they are 
shelved separately by ;nedla. This results in the filmloops, the 
phonotapes, the sets of slides, etc. being housed as separate 
collections. A disadvantage accruing from this method is the 
proliferation of separate collections, an undesirable development 
particularly in a college library catering often for students who 
find difficulty in locating individual collections and in under- 
standing the symbols used to indicate particular collections. It 
would seem to be sound practice In college libraries to limit 
the number of distinct collections to a barest minimum. It has 
been the frequent experience of this writer to find college stu- 
dents who are confused by the simplest collection division even 
though they are provided with quite extensive instruction and 
practical work in library use. 

If audiovisual materials are housed as separate collections ac- 
cording to medium, they may be arranged within each collec- 
tion by a classified or non-classified method. To avoid further 
user confusion, all materials should be arranged in classified 
order using the same classification scheme as Is employed for 
the book materials. The use of an accession number with mater- 
ials filed in numerical order appears to offer a simple solution. 
However it is in fact another hurdle for the library user to sur- 
mount. It is a potential source of confusion because It Is to some 
extent different from the classification scheme the user has be- 
come used to and by which he expects to find material shelved. 
Accession order also precludes meaningful browsing, for materials 
of quite unrelated content may be juxtaposed. An Important rea- 
son for providing open access, that of reader access to the 
materials for meaningful browsing, is thus negated. It would 
seem to be .-..i unwise to introduce a classification scheme 
different fron ,i.at in general use In the library specifically for 
the arrangement of a collection of materials in a specific format 
or to use a system of arrangement such as record manufacturer's 
number with which users were not familiar. 

(iv) Integration with books. When this arrangement Is employed the 
non-book materials are available on open access, classified and 
Interfiled In the shelves with the book collection. This Integrated 
approach brings together all Information on a subject regardless 
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of the medium in which it occurs. Non-book materials are treated 
simply as sources of information and are accordingly shelved 
with other souses of information such as books. The difference 
between book and non-book materials is played-down, a differ- 
ence which if highlighted may inhibit use of non-book materials 
by some users. 

At all times the needs of the user should be of paramount im- 
portance in determining the storage arrangements of materials. 
The user needs direct access to materials for selection pur- 
poses, he requires all Information held by the library on a sub- 
ject to be stored together irrespective of the format in which 
it occurs if this is at ail possible, he requires the materials to 
be arranged so that information on related subjects is housed 
n close proximity, and he requires the materials to be arranged 
in as simple a manner as is possible. Because integrated stor- 
age of materials caters as closely as possible for these reader 
needs, it has much to recommend It. 



Robert Muller asserts that "physical separation of learning 
materials is an antique idea, and is not compatible with the 
concept of the media library. Integration is the key-note, and it 
is essential in the promotion of cross-media learning". (5) This 
view is supported by Veihman, (6) 



Doris Dunnlngton of the Instructional Resource Centre, College o 
Du Page, Illinois reports on an experiment conducted at the Col 
lege In intershelving non-book materials with the books. She re 
ports: "We began at the College of Du Page with the concep 
of the integrated catalog, but In our second year of operatloi 
realized that this was not enough. If the student didn’t SEE th< 
material on the shelf, he didn’t ask for It. Students tended t< 
regard audiovisual materials as instructional dev.ces to be use< 
by the faculty in classroom presentations. There seemed only on< 
way to change this concept, and wj decided to experiment witl 
t. Beginning on a small scale, we intershelved the science film 

“E * ,tb tbe b06ks ' set U P equipment on nearbj 

tables and stood back to see what would happen. Student! 
were intrigued with the idea that they could view the fiimioop! 
bn ) b ® ** 5 wn b library, and our staff was kept busy demon' 
use of the equipment until enough students had usee 
it that they could begin helping one another. The response was 
? " nthu ^ 8tic *. hat . we be 0 an Intershelving fllmioops into the 
® nd ® 0Cla J science sections”. (?) The type of success re- 
ported by Dunnlngton was also experienced at the Darling 
Downs Institute of Advanced Education where all non-book 
materials possible were Intershelved with the books. Use oi 
fllmloops and tape recordings rose dramatically and no problems 
have been experienced In the shelving of materials or their use 
by Mod.nu It was found that vary mil. InMroMlon h.d to bj 
1 *p students In the operation of equipment as once several 
had been taught, they soon began teaching other students. 
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Interfiling non-book materials with books will create some prob- 
lems. There Is a need to select suitable storage boxes to pro- 
tect materials some of which are relatively fragile. Provided suit- 
able boxes are used there will be few difficulties encountered 
in shevlng non-book materials with books. Film and tape in 
cassette formats can be shelved with books without any serious 
problems. Phonodiscs do present serious difficulties on account 
of their size and fragility, However, If it is possible to transfer 
recordings to tape cassettes and to retain the discs as master 
copies, the difficulties are overcome. If this Is not possible, 
alternative arrangements must be made, perhaps along the lines 
of suggestions given in the section on sound recordings. 35 mm 
transparencies may provide problems when there are items which 
do not belong to specific sets of slides. Sets may bo stored in 
commercially produced cartridges or folders and these can be 
interfiled with the books but this Is not possible with Individual 
slides or a small number of slides on the same subject for it 
would be an uneconomic proposition to store a single slide or 
a very few slides in a separate cartridge or folder. In these 
cases it may be necessary to revert to using separate storage 
facilities. 

Some microforms, particularly microfiche and micro-opaque cards, 
do not lend themselves readily to interfiling with books because 
their size enhances the possibility of their being lost. With such 
materials separate storage, however undesirable, provides the 
only reasonable solution. 

Although it is not feasible to interfile some non-book materials 
on the shelves with the books, this should not deter librarians 
from developing a collection as completely integrated as is pos- 
sible. If total integration is not favoured, partial integration may 
be achieved by locating the non-book materials for each major 
subject area before or after the books on the subject. For ex- 
ample, the non-book materials concerned with chemistry may be 
located prior to or immediately after all the books on this broad 
subject. 

It would seem that an integrated approach can be best imple- 
mented In small and medium sized libraries. In the larger library pro- 
vision of sufficient equipment necessary to make use of non-book 
materials will be difficult since it will be necessary to provide items of 
equipment throughout the library. In the case of the large library, de- 
velopment of an area specifically for non-book materials and their 
use is desirable for economy, efficiency and security. 

In summary It Is recommended that non-book materials be stored 
in open access, be arranged In classified order and be as Integrated 
a collection as possible, in the small and medium sized college lib- 
rary all non-book materials possible should be shelved with the books 
as an Integrated collection. In the larger libraries non-book materials 
may be better stored as an Integrated collection separate from the 
book collection. 
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CIRCULATION 

In the chapter on storage facilities, open access storage was 
recommended because It offered students and staff the most Immedi- 
ate possible access to materials. To ensure that users will be able 
to make maximum use of the collection, materials . id equipment 
must also be available on loan for extra-mural use. it goes without 
saying that loans to academic staff must be made so that materials 
may be used in class presentations. Non-book materials must alsi 
be made available on loan to students to provide them with the op- 
portunity of using them in home study. 

In Implementing a circulation programme for lending non-book 
materials to students several Issues must be clarified before a policy 
can be established. 

1. What materials will be available for borrowing and which will 

not? 

Ideally, all materials should be available on loan but this Is not 
always possible. The purchase cost of an Item should not be the sole 
guide for deciding whether or not it can be borrowed. Particularly 
fragile Items (and there are very few of these), Items of an unwieldly 
size or shape and those that require sophisticated reproduction equip- 
ment such as video-tapes may be excluded from loan, but there 
should be no rigid application of such rules. If it Is decided that a 
large globe Is not normally available on loan because of Its size and 
susceptibility to damage, there Is no real reason why It cannot be lent 
to a user who can provide a satisfactory means of transport for it 
from the library to the place of use. 

2. What equipment will be available for loan? 

Obviously, a student who wishes to make use of an item requir- 
ing particular equipment for viewing or listening to and who does not 
have access to suitable equipment will be at a disadvantage to his 
colleague who has ready access to the necessary equipment. To offer 
every student the opportunity of making maximum use of the materials 
In the collection, it Is necessary to make equipment available for 
loan. Equipment borrowed will be subjected to more handling and 
rougher use than that retained permanently In the library and this 
must be taken Into account In the selection of equipment. Although 
some equipment may not be available normally for extra mural use 
because of its size, weight or fragility, there should not be rigid 
application of such rules. 

d. What precautions will be taken to ensure minimum damage to 

materials and equipment on loan? 

Even with the bast Intention on the part of the borrower, items 
will be damaged while being carried from the library to their point 
of use If suitable packaging Is not available. Maps and prints are 
particularly susceptible to damage because of their unwieldly size. 
Provision of cardboard cylinders for use by students borrowing such 
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items will overcome most of the problems of damage. Sturdy card- 
board boxes should be provided for carrying equipment which is not 
provided with a carrying case and for fragile materials. 

4. Will the borrower be held responsible for materials or equipment 
returned from loan In a damaged condition? 

This Is an Issue which must be decided before any loans are 
made. If It is decided that a borrower will be held responsible for any 
damage to equipment or materials taken out on loan, this should be 
made perfectly clear by displaying a notice to this effect In a prom- 
inent position and by Including a statement of the borrower’s respon- 
sibility on the loan transaction card. 

5. What checks will be made of materials and equipment returned 
to ensure they are In good order and condition? 

Whether a borrower Is held responsible for damage or not, It Is 
necessary that all equipment and materials returned be quickly 
checked so that they are not returned to the shelves or allowed out 
on loan In an obviously Imperfect condition. Inspection of materials 
and equipment no matter how brief requires considerable staff time. 
It is, however, a necessary task and procedures to ensure that it Is 
carried out should be established and observed. Detailed Inspections 
are not feasible and It will be necessary to rely on users' reports and 
maintenance Inspections to bring damage to notice. 

Since equipment Is often damaged because the user does not 
have a thorough understanding of Its use, It Is essential that an In- 
struction guide be provided with all items of equipment allowed out 
on loan. Preferably the instructions should be printed or typed on a 
label which Is attached to the equipment or to Its carrying case. The 
instructions on use should be brought to the notice of the borrower 
by the circulation staff. 

6. What should be the length of the loan period of audiovisual 
materials and equipment? 

While the collection Is amall, short term loans only should be 
allowed to ensure that the maximum number of users have the oppor- 
tunity of making use of the materials. As the collection grows, the 
loan period may be ex.ended. As with printed materials, It may be 
found necessary to place restrictions on loans of audiovisual materials 
by limiting them to reference or reserve use only. 



7. What records should be kept of loans? 

The nature of these records will obviously vary from library to 
library. However, In those libraries employing a circulation system 
which Involves the use of a loan card kept In a pocket within each . 
book, problems may be found In modifying this system for use with 
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audiovisual materials. Some materials such as slides and loop films 
do not lend themselves readily to provision of a pocket for a loan 
card. Because of the problems associated with this, it is suggested 
that for the borrowing of audiovisual materials and equipment, the 
user complete a card for each loan on which he will record necessary 
details Including a description of the Item, its shelf number and his 
own name. All items of material and equipment should be marked with 
a unique call number and a clearly identifiable title. Loan cards can 
be filed as circulation records and on the return of the items can be 
discarded. If required, cards can be retained for statistical analyses. 
This can be very useful for ascertaining materials receiving the 
heaviest use. 

There should be no hesitation on the part of the library in allow- 
ing circulation of non-book materials among students. Non-book 
materials are often costly to purchase and for a college to receive a 
reasonable return for Its Investment in them, every effort should be 
made to ensure they receive maximum use. This will be achieved only 
if they are available for use outside the library as well as within it. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The media contained in the audiovisual collection will determine 
the types of equipment required by the library. Standardization of 
equipment should be observed to simplify instruction In the use o 
equipment. Unless different kinds of equipment from a range of menu- 
facturers must be acquired for demonstration purposes, It is wise to 
S* a „ m ! ni ™ m number of brands and to stay with those selected. 
With a limited number of types of equipment, parts are inter-change- 
able, volume purchasing may be possible and technical staff quickly 
become experts in the maintenance and repair of the equipment. 

Because of the great range of audiovisual equipment now avail- 
yinS, Problems will be faced by the library staff responsible 
!° r ® ele ?* tin ?. »e m s for use in the library in both individual and group 

fhfl? y oni tU !h2 n . ® el , ectin ? a "V Items Of equipment, it is natural 
that one should wish to select that which is most suitable for the 
needs of the particular library. When considering purchase of equip- 
ment, it is essential that specifications be drawn up stating quite 
ft ?n Lt ro q u ' rente nts which the library has for the particular Item 
it intends to acquire. The specifications for a particular item of 
equipment together with the documents inviting firms to submit quota- 
tions for supply are forwarded to each firm known to supply equip- 
ment of the type required. Although specifications will necessarily vary 

lETr !! em . t0 t , here are severa l matters which should be con- 
sidered when selecting audiovisual equipment for library use. The 
following are especially pertinent to equipment intended for individual 
use but in most cases are also pertinent to the selection of equip- 

library ,0r 0r ° UP U86 " th ® classroom or in ‘be seminar rooms in the 

<a) Equipment should be sturdily constructed. If possible, the outer 
casing should be of an unbreakable material. The equipment 
should be well finished and attractively designed. q P 

(b) Equipment should be light and portable so that it is easy to 

“7* ™ ,' 8 an essential requirement for items that it is in- 
tended to issue on loan. 

< c) There should be an absence of an annoying level of noise dur- 

2? em!inm^t at 1 0n H 0 I f T ip ,!I ent - Thl ® i$ Particularly important 
S.S'SSLr - » n th ® brary a ® noi8 y equipment will be a 
*° P ers0M reading in the library in the area 
adjacent to the point of use. 

ejuIpn'Mt Incorporating a light aourta, such aa a 
prol««*or, " 19 important that tha aqulpmant doas not be- 

KaSSXS? JS op *? ,,0n *f " 14 p099, “» that 9 uaar may 
inadvertently sustain a burn when the equipment is used for 

individual study in a confined area such as a carrel. 

(e) 2S22 # A muit be ai !” pi ! ift pparation and should be clearly 

rue ’ for a< J ui P maR ‘ normally used by un- 
skilled operators, the fewer controls, the better. 
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(f) Equipment selected for independent student study purposes should 
be suitable for individual use in confined situations such as a 
carrel. Thus equipment involving the production of sound should 
be fitted with earphones while projectors should be supplied 
with lenses permitting them to be used at a very short dis- 
tance from a screen and still produce an image of suitable 
size. Unfortunately, there is still a lack of equipment suitable for 
individual use with some audiovisual media. This is particularly 
the case with 16 mm films. Projection equipment available is 
quite unsuitable for individual use. There is a need for 16 mm 
projection equipment for individual use. Kelley claims that "manu- 
facturers of educational equipment have not kept pace with the 
current developments in curriculum and educational methodo- 
logy". (i) But he also realistically assesses the reason for this— the 
failure of educators to specify the types of equipment required 
to meet specific educational needs. "Manufacturers cannot be 
blamed completely for the situation for few educational media 
specialists have taken the trouble to communicate with equip- 
ment suppliers concerning their needs". < 2 ) 

(g) There should be easy access to the machine for maintenance and 
repair purposes, and components subject to wear or deterioration 
should be able to be replaced easily. 

(h) Avoid purchasing equipment that requires special accommodation 
for its use unless this is really necessary. Such equipment may 
be satisfactory for group use, but for individual use is wasteful 
of space. This applies particularly to projection equipment that 
requires the use of darkened rooms. 

(i) As it will be necessary to instruct many users in the use of 
equipment provided, it is advisable to select equipment for which 
instruction in use can be provided in the shortest possible time. 
Complex and highly sophisticated equipment should be avoided 
as many potential users will react adversely to such equipment. 

(j) in selecting equipment, ensure that spare parts and repair facili- 
ties are readily available. This Is particularly important in the 
case of colleges which are not situated in the major cities. If it 
is necessary to send equipment a considerable distance for re- 
pairs, the equipment may be unavailable for use for lengthy 
periods. 

(k) Where possible avoid equipment that employs a system of mul- 
tiple access to a common programme source. This type of system 
is often used for transmission of programmes In both audio and 
video formats. It is preferable to use equipment operated by the 
individual. A wide range of audio equipment is now available 
for individual use, In particular that employing sound recordings 
in a tape cassette format. Much of this light-weight and highly 
portable play-back equipment Is available at iow-cost and is par- 
ticularly suitable for library use. 




Equipment has now been developed for individual use of video 
recordings in cassette form. This will be available in Australia 
shortly and there are firm Indications that the cost of this equip- 
ment will be reasonable. r 

, syst ® ms unl0 3s employing costly and highly 
sophisticated equipment which through dial-access permits random 
accros to an almost unlimited number of programmes, have a 
number of serious disadvantages for both users and library. 
Normally only a small number of programmes can be played at 
the one time and scheduling is necessary. This can be a serious 
problem for a student when a programme which he wishes to 
see or hear is scheduled for transmission at the same time as a 
class or practical session. 

A JJ sa [ arriving after transmission has begun is forced to wait 
until the programme is completed before he can see or hear the 
part he missed. 

The user has no control over the programme and is unable to 
replay sections as he requires. This is a very serious disadvantage 
in the case of instructional programmes. A member of staff is 

; h e o qU " „ ? , be ,n ,? t 5 nd f nce t0 contro1 shipment for the period 
the facility is available for use. 

!L P K° Vld ! n9 , e< * u, P ment that ,s operated by the individual user 
and by placing materials in open access, the library overcomes 
the need to schedule staff for the time-consuming and rather 
tiresome task of operating multiple access equipment and opens 
i he ,Hf e of . the audi °vlsual resources of the library 

beyond* "the nbrary 8 ^ S ° P8n and 10 m ° 8t instanc ® 8 t0 ,ts u8e 

£ ™ ay ba found useful to provide some equipment, particularly 
that used for the play-back of sound recordings, to which addl- 

L 0 : a V'!S n,n H ° r u 6wln0 p0sts may be added * tor example, 
^ of 111 earphonas 1 n } ay ba connected to the same tape 
player. This will be useful for group use when all members of 
the group are required to listen to a recording simultaneously 

^J P K P n! do f s „ not ,nvolve toe use of a control centre 
manned by library staff. 

Wherever possible select and standardize upon equipment that 
accommodates materials available In an encapsulated form. 

a ^ 86tte ’ cartridge or ether capsule form are less 
susceptible to damage from handling and from the deposit of 

fnrm ° n06r 11,6 ex P ectanc y than materials not In this 

form such as tapes on open reels* 

(m) Cheek carefully on the range of software available for use with 
the equipment, This will involve a study of catalogues of materials 
available for acquisition or hire. An expensive item of equipment 
has no potential for use In a college If the software developed 
for use with the Equipment does not Include a satisfactory range 
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at the tertiary level. There are two important matters to be con- 
sidered when investing in audiovisual equipment, there must be 
adequate software available for purchase or hire and funds to 
acquire or borrow it and suitably qualified technical staff must 
be available to maintain and service the equipment. A tendency 
has been noted in some educational institutions to purchase ex- 
pensive and often very sophisticated equipment without consider- 
ing these two matters. Without an adequate range of software 
to use in the equipment and without technical staff to ensure 
equipment is in running order at all times, an investment in audio- 
visual equipment produces very little if any return. 

(n) How does the cost relate to the total equipment budget of the 
library, the cost of other items of equipment which it is intended 
to purchase, and the cost of similar items of equipment available 
from other manufacturers? Obviously a library can only buy what 
it can afford and it is within the budget constraints imposed upon 
it that the library must select equipment. 

(o) Other factors which may be pertinent are obolescence, versatility 
and reliability. Obsolescence is a continuing problem in the selec- 
tion of audiovisual equipment. Perhaps the only measure which 
can L- taken to overcome obsolescence, in part at least, is to 
ensure that there js an extensive range of suitable software 
available for use with the equipment. Versatility in a piece of 
equipment has much to recommend it. The micro reader-printer 
which accommodates both microfilm and microfiche will be use- 
ful in a library which cannot afford a separate machine designed 
specifically for each format. However it will often be found that 
a machine designed basically for one purpose adapts rather 
poorly to another and this should be watched for. Reliability Is 
difficult to assess and It will be necessary to rely largely on re- 
ports from other libraries and organizations which have installed 
similar equipment. 

The general points raised in the foregoing discussion on selection 
criteria by no means cover all the Issues that should be considered 
when selecting equipment. They provide broad guidelines only. Wen- 
dell W. Simmons summarizes the basic rules of equipment selection 
that should be observed. 

"1. Seek out a machine that will fulfil the particular requirements 
of your program. 

2. If you find a choice, then choose the one that will be most 
durable and easy to maintain. 

3. If Mere is still a choice, then choose the one that is simplest 
to operate”. (3) 

Most librarians have neither the akill nor the means to conduct 
definitive evaluations of equipment and should seek the assistance of 
audiovisual technical staff and be guided by reports such as the Library 
Technology Reports published by the American Library Association. These 
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reports provide objective and thorough assessments of an extensive 
range of equipment, including audiovisual equipment, which may have 
applications in libraries. While the reports concern equipment avail* 
able in the United States they are useful also for Australian librarians 
as much of the equipment reported is also available in Australia. 

Advice should be sought from libraries and other institutions 
which have invested in similar equipment. The Department of Educa- 
tion in each State has established an Audiovisual Service or similar 
organization which evaluates equipment for selection for use in 
schools. The advice of these organizations should also be sought. 

When selecting equipment it Is useful to know the extent of the 
range of suitable equipment available. The audio-visual equipment 
directory (4) published annually by the National Audiovisual Associa- 
tion is the most comprehensive directory of equipment currently avail- 
able. Priced at approximately $8.50 it is a worthwhile investment for 
libraries developing an audiovisual programme. Each entry includes an 
illustration of the item and a concise description of it. 

Having selected and purchased equipment it is necessary to main- 
tain it in good working order. 

Poorly maintained equipment is subject to frequent and unantici- 
pated breakdowns, resulting in annoyance to the user and bad public- 
relations for the library. A preventative maintenance programme should 
be established and carried out so that e*ery item of audiovisual equip- 
ment for which the library is responsible is inspected egularly and 
serviced, in the college with a large amount of equipment, this will 
involve a member of the audiovisual department’s technical staff in a 
considerable amount of work, but this is preferable to a scheme of 
servicing and repairing equipment only on break-down. In an article, 
“Keeping your audiovisual equipment in repair”, Henry Queen (s) 
suggests that the four Ingredients in a good preventative maintenance 
programme for audiovisual equipment are scheduling, cleaning, inspec- 
tion, and lubrication: 

Scheduling. Every item of audiovisual equipment fhould have a 
maintenance record card attached to it indicating tasks to be carried 
out and including a record of work done. A programme of maintenance 
should be developed to ensure each item is attended to regularly. 

Cleaning. Dust, lint and deposits from the materials used in the 
equipment should be removed regularly. 

Inspection. After every use equipment should be Inspected for 
missing or loose parts, worn components and defective connection 
cords. 

Lubrication, This should be carried out regularly as suggested by 
the manufacturer. 

Queen’s article is particularly useful for the maintenance chart he 
provides which outlines tho procedures necessary for maintaining 
various items of equipment and the frequency with which the work 
should be done. The chart could well serve as a model for libraries. 
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In those libraries where it is not possible for audiovisual technical 
staff to maintain equipment it is often possible to arrange maintenance 
contracts with the suppliers. The contract normally covers regular 
cleaning and lubrication and may or may not include a breakdown 
repair service. Details of maintenance contracts offered, If any, should 
be sought from suppliers when considering the purchase of equip- 
ment. 
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ACCOMMODATION 



Suitable accommodation should be provided within the library to 
offer users convenient use of the audiovisual facilities available. This 
calls for careful planning. Planning Implies a clear understanding of 
what is required, a definition of the goals to be achieved. Unless 
goals are quite clear, It will not be possible to develop satisfactory 
accommodation for the audlov'- al facilities In the library, For lib- 
rarians In colleges where hew library buildings are being planned, or 
existing ones being renovated, it is a worthwhile exercise to draw up 
detailed specifications for submission to the architect. The librarian 
win find It necessary to determine his precise requirements and to 
define them In such a manner that they can be understood by the 
architect, The architect will be provided with a clear statement of the 
functions the building is expected to perform, and will therefore be In 
a better position to ensure that It does. 

In planning the accommodation for the audiovisual services of a 
college library, there Is a need to Involve the whole academic and 
technical staff of the college, involvement of the academic staff in 
the planning procedures will ensure that the accommodation designed 
will meet the Instructional needs of the staff, while Involvement of the 
technical staff will ensure that technical requirements are met. 

Lee (i) reports on the type of building provided at Mt. San Jacinto 
College to cater for the needs of a modem “Instructlonal-eenter- 
llbrary”. The building has been planned to meet specifically stated 
objectives. Individual study carrels, each fitted with a filmstrip pro- 
jector and tape recorder, meet the requirements of th« particular type 
of multi-media approach to Instruction being explored In the college. 
The office of the audiovisual co-ordinator Is housed in the building 
as well as offices for Instructors who use the “multi-media” Instruc- 
tional method heavily. Small classrooms and small-group rooms are 
also provided. 

It is imposslbe to devise a set of recommendations which will 
meet the needs of every college library planning an audiovisual ser- 
vice. On the other hand, there are certain general matters which will 
be relevant in most libraries. 

A feature of planning accommodation for audiovisual **tui(*& 
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Accommodation developed for audiovisual facilities must be char- 
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for changes in educational methods. This is particularly noticeable in 
the change from the emphasis upon the use of audiovisual materials 
for large group instruction to their use in individualized and small 
group instruction. G. W. Stone O) emphasises the need to design 
buildings which facilitate individualized study and teaching methods. 

What is required then, is suitable accommodation for use by in- 
dividuals engaged in independent study requiring them to make use 
of audiovisual materials, and rooms suitable for use by small groups. 
Small group rooms are particularly versatile catering for group use of 
audiovisual materials, for use as group study rooms and as seminar 
rooms. As areas to accommodate large groups will be rarely required, 
provision of several special rooms suitable for large gorups is nor- 
mally unnecessary. At the most, one such room may be Incorporated 
into the library, accommodating groups of up to thirty, However, the 
use of mobile partitions within group of small rooms provides the 
possibility of opening them out to accommodate large groups on 
occasions when this is required. Morlarty W supports this view. Kelley 
(6) finds that libraries incorporating audiovisual facilities are typically 
designed with inadequate electrical power. Much of the equipment 
which will be used In the library, requires electric power, and an ade- 
quate supply of power points is necessary to ensure that equipment 
can be conveniently used by students. The Increasing trend towards 
self-contained and portable equipment such as the cassette tape 
player highlights the need to provide a power point at almost every 
reader position in the library. In planning a building, it is wise to in- 
corporate the optimum number of power points anticipated for ail 
future use as it is more expensive to Install them at a later date. 
Power grids incorporated in the floor of the library will permit the 
development of audiovisual facilities in areas other than those immedi- 
ately adjacent to the walls. This adds considerably to the flexibility of 
the building. These power grids are quite unobtrusive, but can be 
easily tapped for future use. Conduits for the distribution of audio 
and video signals shouid also be Incorporated in the building. How- 
ever, the development of materials packaged for individual use has 
overcome the need to incorporate an excessive amount of ducting for 
future cabling needs as was recommended a few short years ago. 
There Is, nevertheless, need to incorporate some to accommodate 
on-line transmission of audio and video signals, particularly those 
associated with remote access systems. (*) 

Areas to which the audio and video reticulation system is carried 
shouid include the group study rooms, individual study requirements 
will probably best be met by incorporation of study carrels within 
the library. A great deal of work has been done in an attempt to de- 
velop a perfect audiovisual carrel. To date Its production seems to 
have eluded designers. Nor does It seem possible that such a carrel 
will ever be designed because, In providing the perfect accommoda- 
tion for equipment currently available, It will lose out on flexibility 
and the possibility of rapid adaptation to new types of equipment as 
they are developed, John Levett sums up precisely the main Issues 
to be considered In the planning of audiovisual carrels, He says, “The 
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essential ^ things to remember are that 92% of people are riaht- 
handed, but they need space to write and consult notes while looking 
at and listening to A.V, materials, and that the total, multi-media carrel 
r® a major biological revolution Is required before we 

u ®® d . m ° re J|W, at the most, two inputs. The combination of 
one vsual and audio source Is all that need be planned for in the 
normal carrel. One final point here — the frequency of video flicker 
' 8 and irritatingly perceived by the retinal periphery, so video 

displays do need masking In an open environment”. (?) 

Carrels should be designed so that they can be easily moved from 
one location to another. Fixed installations are not necessary and they 
w future re-arrangements. Perhaps the most satisfactory design 
for an audiovisual carrel Is one that incorporates a desk top of ap- 
proximately 3 In width and 2’6" deep, back and side panels which 
give the carrel an overall height of approximately 48”, a bookshelf 
a !\ d , a tubular steel frame. At least two power outlets should be pro- 
vided. For projection purposes a small screen should be incorporated 
°" 2® b ? ck P an el below the bookshelf which will act as a light 
shield. This arrangement will be quite satisfactory .or projection except 
in areas of very high illumination and is preferable to the provision 
of expensive and cumbersome rear projection facilities in a carrel. 
21 Li he 2 J 11 1)6 8 °me difficulty in projecting a suitable image over the 
22L distance available, removable extensions should be available 
2S2!®"" ® im P'y b ® attached to the desk on either side of the user. 
Projection equipment Is now available which incorporates a rear pro- 

*32fS2 b i Ut thl8 |8 . T a,,y bulky and unsuitable for use In the 
ror!i? e fii«.. r , ea ? * a , carrel * The u »e of a tubular steel frame for the 
carrel allows electrical power cords to be passed through Its leg In 

ta P *5® p ower Odd which may be in the flooring 0 beneath°the 

22? 2 T h ?* d 2 s ? ° f a J carrel ahou| d parmlt alteration to be readily 
made_ to cater for future developments. Quinly points out that “facin- 
«es designed today will be in use for a minimum of fifteen to twenty 

Sf bUn n ?nuiSLS^«^2h mU8t 1)8 ? iad ® for aqulpment which has not 
yet bean invented . <i) When arranging carrels in groups, a regimented 

2*2, r ° w °n row of carrels should be avoided as it Is depressing 
2?«i V 8 ?f y unattractive. Acoustic treatment of the side and back 
panels of audiovisual carrels Is unnecessary as the effect that thev 
a! °? ddnflnlng noise created by equipment being used In the 
f W A J^Pi?® 1 *. Bjiiwof^ m his book, The school library: faellltiee 

sums. wjstiSbpt ** * p,ovidM «• 

*• lUtlKUfW mSS Vm 

5® necessary within the library where 16 mm projectors 
tha tradltl0fl of darkened rooms is no longer 
!LhiS 8a «M dvercome lighting problems and rooms 

XKj? Xf ffl f !I 2 a as P^djdctlon rooms may Incorporate 

glass panels In walls or doors wh ch will make it very simple for 

at’!?*/!?. It m '» «V«SSWSrwlS 

mm tnuft enow tittle to use It tef other purposes. Group study roottis 
may, In fact, quite well suffice as film projection rooms. It Is quite 
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possible to equip the film projection room with two or more day- 
light screens and by providing viewers with earphones to permit 
simultaneous viewing of two or more films. 

In the library which incorporates the audiovisual department of 
the college, substantial areas must be included for the production of 
materials and for the maintenance and service of equipment. The ex- 
tent of these areas will be determined by the size of the department 
and the range of activities which it undertakes. This is an area which 
calls for expert planning and the co-ordlni tor of audiovisual services 
should be the member of staff responsible for it. 

Within the library itself, an area should be set aside fo. the re- 
pair and maintenance of equipment. A location suitable for this may be 
adjacent to tho control desk so that equipment being returned from 
loan may be checked. A bench, power points and shelves will be 
required With storage for a small range Of tools and spare psrts neces- 
sary for simple maintenance and repair work. Repair work under- 
taken in this area would not be of a complex nature and elaborate 
facilities are not required. 

A wide variety of user accommodation must be provided within 
the library ranging from those that cater for formal study requirements, 
such as rooms for group viewing and listening and carrels for inde- 
pendent study, to lounge type seating for a more relaxed approach. 

The range of furniture available for use in audiovisual facilities is 
quite large and it should be thoroughly explored in order to select 
that which will best meet the requirements of the particular library. 
Tauffner 0°) discusses the types of furniture necessary in a multi- 
media library and discusses possible future trends. 

Librarians engaged in planning audiovisual facilities in libraries 
are faced with two major problems, anticipating realistically future 
needs and defining the precise requirements which the library has for 
the audiovisual facilities it wishes to develop. The following check 
list which is adapted from that developed by C. Walter Stone OD 
is offered in an attempt to provide college librarians with a guide to 
these factors which must be considered In planning audiovisual facili- 
ties within a library. b 

1. The educational goals of the institution and) methods of Instruc- 
tion employed. 0 

2. A definition of the library function. 

3. The number and kinds of special facilities and equipment which 
must be provided (identified In terms of subject media forms and 
formats, clientele and Intended use). 

4. Amounts and kinds of group facilities versus facilities for In- 
dividual use. 

6. Production, maintenance and repair responsibilities, 
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6. Particular spaces, furnishings and equipment (needed for materials 

*2 ® qui 1 pme "t storage; maintenance and repair; office activities- 
individual and group study and use of library resources; preview- 
ing; conference works; displays). H 

7. Lighting and ventilation. 

8. Communication control systems (transmission of video and audio 
signals; dial access). 
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IX 



OPAQUE MATERIALS 



'Opaque materials' refers to those materials, often in a printed 
form, through which light cannot be transmitted for the purpose of 
projection. They may include maps, pictures, hand-written papers, art 
prints and pages from books. Because opaque materials themselves 
do not constitute a single medium, but in fact encompass a number 
of media, arrangements for their bibliographic organization will be de- 
termined by the particular medium in which an individual item occurs. 
However, equipment is available which permits the projection of 
opaque materials and for this reason the category is included in this 
manual. An opaque projector or episcope may be used for the pro- 
jection of opaque materials. This particular type of machine has been 
referred to as "the grand-father of A.V. equipment”. 



Opaque projectors are normally only used for group instruction 
and there would be little point in providing one for use by individuals 
in a library. These machines are often quite heavy. They are difficult 
to move because of their size and will project successfully only in 
very dark rooms. They are especially useful for displaying and com- 
menting upon student work and for this reason they should be avail- 
able for use within a college. 



Simons comments on the opaque projector: "Of all projector 
types the opaque is the least efficient, since light is reflected from 
the surface to be shown rather than projected through a transparency. 
Because of this inefficiency, room darkening is a very critical problem 
and a 1,000 watt bulb is mandatory for good results". 0) 



Opaque projectors are also a valuable aid in copying diagrams, 
maps and charts for display purposes, The projector is used to pro- 
ject an Image of the original onto the piece of cardboard, paper, or 
other material on which the drawing for display is to be made. The 
cardboard or paper is fixed to a vertical surface such as a wall. To 
make the drawing it is only necessary to trace the outline of the 
image projected. This is a quick, simple and Inexpensive means of 
producing large drawings from small originals and will be of value to 
teaching staff. 

To meet any need for an episcope of smaller dimensions, there 
is the recently Introduced "UNNASCOI* 3000” which is only the size 
of the average slide projector and costs about $70. It restricts the 
size of the material to be projected to S Inches square and, although 
it Is fitted with a quartz-iodine lamp it has the low Illumination level 
of eplscopes In general. It seems the only way to achieve satisfactory 
results from an episcope Is to maximise Illumination by use of a 
Kodak ‘Iktallte* daylight screen, in a darkened room the use of a 
daylight screen results In a very good Image while in a normally 
lighted room a satisfactory Image will be obtained. 
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A range of episcopes is available for purchase in Australia in- 
cluding the following brands — 

1. Paul Plus Episcope available from John Hadland (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., 
28 Chester Street, Oakland, Viet. 3166. 

2. Leltz Wetzlar Episcope available from Pyrox Ltd., (Offices in all 
mainland capitals). 

3. Meopta Episcope available from L. & S. Equipment Pty. Ltd., 76/84 
Bay Street, Broadway, Sydney, 2007. 

4. Beseler Opaque Projector available from Clifford Audiovisual Pty. 
Ltd., 49 Market Street, Sydney. 

5. Ennascop 3000 available from photographic retailers. Distributors 
are Rudolph Gunz Pty. Ltd., (branches all States). 
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Overhead transparencies are "transparent acetate sheets con- 
taining diagrams, drawings, and/or print which permit good reproduc- 
tion and enable the instructor to manipulate and develop visual 
materials through overlay or by writing directly on the surface". 0) 

Overhead projectors have many advantages. They can be used in 
rooms with a normal level of light and darkening is not necessary. 
The teacher faces the class when using the projector. A large range 
of prepared transparencies is available. Transparencies are relatively 
easy to prepare. They are simpler to use than charts and maps and 
pose fewer storage and carrying problems. Full colour transparencies 
are available and overlays can be hinged to a basic transparency to 
provide a build-up pattern. Many models, for example, transparent geo- 
metrical shapes, are available for use with overhead projectors. Morris 
comments *— 'As long as two or more students together are going 
to discuss or be lectured on a topic, then a blackboard and hence, 
better still, a more useful O.H. Projector will be needed. I say 
'better still' because if this machine is available, each member of a 
seminar or discussion group can arrive with a whole bundle of 
'blackboards’ — flexible ones called ‘transparencies' — under his 
arm. Such an individual-activity procedure would never be possible 
under routine blackboard teaching conditions". ( 2 ) 

The popularity of the overhead projector for use in classroom 
teaching has given Impetus to the commercial preparation of overhead 
transparencies. The most comprehensive listing available is the 
NICEM index to Overhead Transparencies. Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company produces a range of quality transparencies and 
a catalogue is available on request. Sets of quality transparencies 
suitable for use In some courses of study associated with engineering 
ate available from Crosby Sensitizing Pty. Ltd. A number of other 
sources of transparencies is included in the chapter ‘Manufacturers, Dis- 
tributors and Sources of information’. 

Equipment is available for immediate preparation of transparencies 
from printed sources. Provision of a machine of this type in the library 
will be of benefit to lecturers wishing to prepare transparencies for 
class use from printed sources. These machines are infra-red copiers 
and will produce overhead transparencies satisfactorily only from 
black and white originals of the same size as required for the trans- 
parency. 

While transparencies are usually prepared for teaching purposes 
they are also suitable for individual use, When used by Individuals 
there is often no need to provide projection equipment although at 
least one projector should be available for use In the library, Because 
of the low enlargement ratio used In projecting, transparencies are 
usually readable with the naked eye. They should be rested on a 
white sheet of paper for ease of reading, 




th ° ^.Jii fr !S? a T c,e8 ,P urcha8ed f «>m commercial sources and 
f h °^® p ^ par ® d w,t t h n th ® college that seem to have permanent value 
,u, y catalogued and classified. The rules for cataloguing in 
Non-book materials should be observed. O). u a m 

° f transparencies may present difficulties. Those pur- 
25S21 V!? l nd delivered in boxes or in binders can be simply 
shelved with the books. Those which are individual transparencies may 
be enclosed in suitable sized manilla or transparent plastic envelooes 

with rrh^. b ?° k8 ^ 0Wever 8helving indiv,dual transparencies 
with books has inherent problems and it may be felt desirable^ to store 

III! 6 ??' 1 ' Standard foolscap size filing cabinets will not accom- 

a filill rihinil 8P ^2 nC J? 8 ' Steel lndU8tria s Pty. Ltd., manufacture 
with d,me nslons which permit the accommodation of 
standard sized transparencies. j 

Transparencies prepared within the college should be fixed to 
♦i r ?, n 0ar ? h m T t8 * “ Scotch ’’ brand ma8kin 9 tape is suitable for at- 
Sonlun trans P arenc,e8 to the mounts. Materials necessary for 
transparencies are available from firms such as 3M Company 
(offices in all States) and Clifford Audiovisual Pty. Ltd. y 

inn ,S®’ / ® ral br *"ds of overhead projectors are available in Australia 
including Buhl, Bell and Howell, Beseler, 3M, Demolux and Jupiter 

Distributors of these projectors will be found In the chaoter 
Manufacturers, Distributors and Sources of Information 1 . 

. Teaching staff will find the book by Morton J. Schultz, The teacher 
®™. rhead Projection «) a valuable source of Ideas for the use of 
overhead projectors and transparencies In their teaching. 
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XI 



SLIDES 

A slide may be defined as "a small unit of transparent material 
containing an image, mounted In rigid format and designed for use 
In a slide viewer or projector”, W Slides are most commonly available 
as 2” x 2” photographic transparencies In colour or black and white 
35 mm film. 

Slides are easily and cheaply produced by the audiovisual depart- 
ment and by Individual members of the faculty and provide valuable 
resources for teaching staff and students, A self-contained portable 
kit providing a simple method oi producing slides from any printed 
materials Is the "Ektagraphic" Vlsualmaker (complete with camera) 
manufactured by Kodak. 

Commercially produced slides are available in a wide range of 
subjects but to locate them It Is necessary to consult the catalogue 
of producers. These are available from agents such as those listed In 
the chapter, 'Manufacturers, Distributors and Sources of Information*. 

Eastman Kodak Company publishes 8ome sources of 2 x 2 Inch 
color slldss, a selective list of producers and distributors of colour 
slides In the United States. This useful publication is available on re- 
quest from the company at their address Rochester, New York, 14650. 

Slides are susceptible to damage. This can be largely overcome 
by having slides glass mounted. Glass mounting protect! the film 
from mechanical damage and finger prints and holds the transparency 
flat so that frequent adjustment to the focus Is not required when a 
series of slides is projected. Standard thumb spotting of slide mounts 
Is advisable. A permanent spot is made on the bottom left-hand 
comer of the mount when the slide Is In the position for normal 
Inspection. When the slide Is Inserted for projection the spotted 
corner becomes the top right-hand corner. This Is useful for loading in 
subdued light and for ascertaining quickly the correct orientation of 
transparencies on technical and scientific subjects particularly complex 
line diagrams. 

A range of storage methods Is now available. Slide magazines of 
varying sizes are available for use with projectors. Magazines form 
suitable storage containers, but have the disadvantage of preventing 
users from viewing Individual slides easily. 

Specially constructed cabinets are also available. Slides are ar- 
ranged on vertical display racks which can be moved on grooves to a 
position in front of a light box Incorporated into the cabinet, 
While such an arrangement Is excellent for dust free and secure 
storage and permits very easy viewing of slides, it Is not satisfactory 
for a slide collection arranged in a classified order, us difficulty will 
be experienced in Inserting new slides within a sequence, it may In- 
volve staff In the repositioning of very large numbers of slides, 
"Abodla” cabinets constructed by A. Bonaeker K.G., 262 Bremen- 
Lesum, Postfaeh 116, Federal Republic of Germany, are available In a 
variety of sixes. 
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Cabinets containing a number of drawers similar in style 
to catalogue card trays, are also used for the storage of slides. 
Drawer storage of slides has similar disadvantages to storing them In 
slide magazines. Flieguard Co. (Australia) Pty. Ud., 1340-1344 North 
Road, Huntlngdale, Victoria 3166 supply cabinets for the bulk storage 
of 36 mm slides. Transparent plastic sheets with suitably sized trans- 
parent pockets attached are available for use as hanging files in 
standard foolscap filing cabinets. Similar sheets are also available 
for use in binders. These binders can be readily shelved with books. 
Both sheets are available from AA Hospital Equipment Co. (subsidiary 
of Accounting Aids Pty. Ltd.), 210 Australia Street, Newtown, N.S.W. 

An Inexpensive and satisfactory method of storing slides in a 
bound form which can be intershelvad with books Involves the use of 
AA Hospital Equipment plastic sheets designed for use as hanging 
files. Sheets with twenty-four pockets are cut In two, each resulting 
sheet holding twelve slides. As many sheets as are required to 
accommodate a particular set of slides are bound with front and end 
covers made from high quality cover paper. Binding is carried out 
using a GBC (General Binding Corporation) punch and binding 
machine and plastic binding strips. As these machines have won con- 
siderable acceptance in educational institutions, some colleges may 
have them. Libraries in these colleges may be able to make use of the 
machine for the purpose outlined. If further sheets must be added to 
a set in the future, the binding can be loosened, the new sheets in- 
setted and the binding then restored. This method has been employed 
at the Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education fcr some six 
months and binding the slides in this manner has proved popular 
with both students and lecturers. The cost of binding slides in this 
manner IS approximately twenty cents per binder. This cost includes 
cover paper and binding strips. The plastic sheets are an additional 
cost. 



When cataloguing slides a major problem arises from the need 
to decide whether to catalogue each item individually or as sets, The 
ideal would be to catalogue each Item but in practice this is normally 
impossible because of the time Involved. The best guideline that can 
be offered is to catalogue where possible in sets, Sets should consist 
only of closely related Items so that a subject heading and classifica- 
tion number given to a set Is meaningful for all the items In the set. 
Some of the objections to cataloguing In sets, particularly those con- 
cerned with the possible “loss" of a slide which may be of use In a 
situation quite different from that for which the set was designed, can 
be overcome by storing tha slides in such a manner that they can 
be readily viewed, if slides are stored In magazines it Is difficult to 
view Individual slides without lifting each slide from the magazine 
or using a projector to project the slides In the sequence In which 
they are arranged, if slides are stored In the transparent plastic 
sheets discussed above, they can be very simply viewed by placing 
the whole sheet over a light box or by lifting it to a light source, 
Identification and preliminary viewing can take place quickly and con- 
veniently, The plastic sheets are Inexpensive and thus It Is possible 
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to use a separate sheet for each class number at which slides have 
been classified, 

It is advisable to arrange slides In classified order so that all 
slides on the one subject will be located together. If slides are ar- 
ranged in accession order, items on the one subject will be scattered 
throughout the whole file and this will cause considerable inconveni- 
ence to a user when the collection of slides becomes extensive. 

Equipment is available for projecting slides ranging from project- 
ors into which slides must be manually inserted one at a time, to 
automatic projectors with remote control and incorporating the syn- 
chronous use of a tape recording. When selecting slide projectors, 
the following should be considered In addition to the general criteria 
for selecting equipment given earlier. 

1. insure that light output is adequate and that light Is distributed 
evenly over the screen and not concentrated on the centre with 
poor light round the edges. 

2. The temperature of the lamp must not become excessive as this 
may cause buckling or burning of film. There should be adequate 
ventilation for the lamp. Forced ventilation Is normally necessary 
for machines using (amps In excess of about 25 watts. Machines 
should be fitted with heat absorbing filters to protect slides. It is 
advisable that projectors with fan ventilation should have a sep- 
arate switch for the lamp so that the fan can continue to operate 
after the lamp is switched off and so cool the machine. 

3. Can the lens be focused easily so it can produce a sharp image 
of suitable size on the screen intended to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the projector? Machines to be used in carrels must be 
fitted with lenses of short focal length so that the image is of 
adequate size. 

4. A tilt mechanism should be incorporated in the machine to per- 
mit vertical adjustment. 

5. Extra lenses should be available to permit a variety of picture 
sizes. This is particularly important so that projectors can be 
used In study carrels as well as in normal projection situations. 
A zoom lens has a range of focal lengths and If one is fitted to 
a projector it will provide an Image of a given size at various 
projector distances from the screen, Thus a projector fitted with 
a zoom lens may be used for Individual viewing in a carrel or 
for group viewing In a room. 

6. if the projector is basically designed to operate using magazines 
of slides, ensure that it can also be used for projection of In- 
dividual slides Inserted manually. 

7. Can the projector be adapted for use with film strips. A dual 
purpose machine may be an advantage In some libraries. 
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It is often advantageous to have available in the library a num- 

Sudv cSs whii *i PenSlVe Sllde P:°J ector8 for U8 « by students in 
study carrels, While there are a number of such projectors available, 

two seem to have won considerable acceptance in Australian libraries 
n The , "* t of thG8e > 8 manfactured by HanU 

nrn Road ’ Brookvala - N.S.W, and Is called the 

!“* projector. This small slide and film strip projector is 
(table for carrel use and is available with a carrying case If 
r* 8 ?* *? ca i [ r y* n 9 case It would be suitable for lending to 

a^v d te?n?oi«I.«nn th V lbrary ' L ndlvic ! yal slld08 must be Inserted manu- 
a ly for projection. The second projector, the "Idaho" is manufactured 

S !? 9y °’ Toky ° and 18 available from most photographic 
daale h r8 ' Th 8 pr 0 ,e( i t0r can be supplied with a carrying case but does 
not have a filmstrip attachment. A range of battery operated slide 
viewers and viewers using available natural light Is available and these 

rj iUita ‘? l V 0r brary U8e by 'Hdlv'dual readers. The range of larger 
llde projectors is extensive. Among manufacturers producing these 
machines are Kodak, Aldis, Hanlmex, Leltz and Rollelflex 9 Kodak 

^ n ^lde t |pro*ector 0rtable proJection unlt ,or use wlth thelr Carou- 

tlonaf flSf«r i „ er I t " h ‘ cb <X uld seem t0 have considerable educa- 
r O ^fi fl ? P !/ C h a 0n , 8 tbat of tha synchronised slide projector and tape 
[®°° rd< 0r * Whe . n a leature ° r Programme Is recorded on tape, the pro- 
on ?h 0 8 r«rnrHo! n ?Sh 8 abt,va *® d by Pushing the signal button located 
SJShf 00 *! 67, , Whe , n P |a y® d back, a change signal recorded on the 
80 the slgnsl button was depressed, will automatically move 
08 mecha " i8m ,n the P ro J 0 ctor to show the next slide. 
IS! and slides prepared for such presentation should be treated as 

pa, JJ . of 1,16 0ne k,t with the tape In cassette form and the slides 
In their correct sequence In a slide tray. 
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XII 



FILMSTRIPS 



Perhaps the cheapest and most readily available format of audio- 
visual materials is the filmstrip, Made from 35 mm. positive film, the 
filmstrip contains a sequence of still pictures which may be projected 
for Individual or group viewing using suitable equipment, Filmstrips 
are often not considered the important information sources that many 
of them are. They are what Lembo describes as "the stepchild of the 
film Industry". (U Perhaps the reason for this Is that proposed by 
French — "The brevity and mediocrity of filmstrips as a class before 
the Sixties, may well explain their past exclusion from critical con- 
sideration”. ( 2 ) However, she finds that "The situation today has 
changed substantially. Color has almost entirely replaced the old 
black-and-white format, and the average new film Is almost twice as 
long as films produced in the Fifties. Sound has been introduced 
through the use of synchronised records and tapes, and while it has 
not been uniformly successful, it can at its best add a lively dimension 
of depth and excitement to the visual presentation". ( 3 > DuKane manu- 
factures production and presentation equipment for synchronised 
cassette sound filmstrips. 

Filmstrips are frequently compared with 35 mm. slides and in 
some libraries filmstrips are converted to slides. Filmstrips do have 
some advantages over slides. Individual frames which have been 
arranged In a particular sequence for projection will not get out of 
sequence on a filmstrip, as is likely with a set of slides. Also there 
Is no danger of an individual frame from within a set being lost. On 
the other hand, the disadvantage of film strips can be readily recog- 
nised. Cox finds the major disadvantages to be the following — 
“The pre-set sequence of the filmstrip may be Its greatest disadvant- 
age. This requires the showing of the pictures in a given order when 
a particular group may wish to view the pictures in a different 
sequence, or may wish to see only selected frames. Another weak- 
ness Is that when one frame becomes out of date, the entire film- 
strip Is outdated. A third weakness lies in the fact that filmstrips are 
easily damaged and difficult to repair". (*) 

Although the filmstrip has disadvantages, because of the great 
range of filmstrips now available and the Improved quality of pro- 
duction now evidenced, librarians developing an audiovisual media 
collection should give considerable thought to the Inclusion of film- 
strips In the collection. The most extensive guide to filmstrips available 
is the NiCEM index to 36 mm fdueatlenat Filmstrips, (*) The Library 
of Congress Catalog. Motion pictures and filmstrips (*> is an excellent 
guide to an extensive range of filmstrips, Among Australian sources 
of filmstrips are the following organisations from whom catalogues of 
the products available may be obtained — 

1. State iducatlon Department Audiovisual or Film Centres in each 
capital, While most of the filmstrips available from these sources 
are oriented to primary and secondary level of teaching, many 
of them are particularly useful ih the case of colleges with 
teacher-education programmes. The filmstrips provide teacher- 
trainees with excellent resources for practice teaching. 
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2. Angus & Robertson Pty. Ltd,, 221 George Street, Sydney, 2000. 

3, Educational Media Australia, 201 Park Street, South Melbourne, 
3205. 



4. Hawthorne Trading Co., 1 Waratah Avenue, Burwood, Viet., 3125. 

5. L. & S. Educational Equipment Pty. Ltd., 76/84 Bay Street, 

Broadway, Sydney, 2077, 

6. Encyclopaedia Britannica (Educational Division), 300 Castlereagh 

Street, Sydney. 

French’s (*) study on the evaluation of audiovisual materials pro- 
vides a guide to publications which Include reviews of filmstrips. The 
publications listed will be of value to librarians engaged In the selec- 
tion of materials. 

Filmstrips will frequently be accompanied by other materials, for 
example, phonodlscs, phonotapes and books. When this occurs, all 
Items in the set should be treated as a kit and catalogued and stored 
as such. There seems little point in separating the filmstrip from Its 
accompanying materials as this only makes the task of the user wishing 
to locate the materials in the future more difficult. 

When cataloguing filmstrips the rules Included In Non-book 
materials should be followed. (*) 



Filmstrips should be classified and stored in classified order in the 
library. Storage of filmstrips will cause problems since the small size 
of the canister containing the filmstrip Is such that It cannot be 

shelved on Its own with books. A number of alternatives Is possible. 
Filmstrips may be fairly broadly classified and stored In pamphlet 
boxes which are inter-filed with the books. This broad classification 
will ensure that a number of filmstrips on fairly closely related sub- 
jects will be classified together, and this will reduce the number of 
pamphlet boxes which must be placed on the shelves. A second 

method which may be used Involves the use of' specially constructed 
cabinets with drawers of a size which will suitably accommodate the 
filmstrip canisters. Duff Steel Industries Pty. Ltd,, and Flleguard Com- 
pany (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., supply this type of storage unit, The major 
difficulty with cabinet storage Is that filmstrips are not on open 

display, A third method Involves the use of a piece of board 
of suitable dimensions which Is drilled with holes Into which film- 
strip canisters can fit. The board should be large enough to take 6 
to 8 canisters. The board may be attached to a standard metal bookend 
and placed on the shelves with the books, By facing the board out- 
wards, the titles of the filmstrips displayed on the canister lids can 
be seen easily. For this arrangement filmstrips should be broadly 

classified to permit those on closely related subjects to be grouped. 
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Suitable equipment must be available in the library for viewing 
filmstrips, Filmstrip viewers, such as the Agfascop 10 and 20 manufactur- 
ed by Agfa which accommodate slides as well as filmstrips and are 
mains powered are available for Individual use, and filmstrip attach- 
ments are available for some manually operated slide projectors. Pro- 
jection equipment should permit both single and double frame images 
to be projected. The process used in many manually operated film- 
strip projectors where the film is almost dragged through the machine 
is both clumsy and potentially damaging. Improvements in the design 
of some machines are needed. 

At the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology, a filmstrip with 
sound accompaniment has been used to good purpose In the reader 
education programme. The film was designed to create an awareness 
of the holdings and services of the library and to instruct students in 
the use of the library. A taped commentary was prepared to accom- 
pany the filmstrip. The filmstrip and its accompanying tape are used 
in a DuKane automatic tape sound filmstrip projector. 
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XIII 



MICROFORMS 

«n or microreproductions (D are miniature reproductions 

on transparent or opaque stock of printed or other graphic matte 

jjjj o!« n0t b i? M tlllZ , ed , W i! hout rna 9 nlflcat| on. Several types of micro 
forms aie available including microfilm, microfiche, ultra-microfiche 
micro-opaques and aperture cards. Basically microreproductions an 

twniSSnl n iiim° f0rm8 ’ ro, l an ? ,,at ’ and ln ^e following materials 
translucent film, opaque materials and magnetic tapes. 

The figure below is taken from one presented by Williams lr 
^ a,ua * , ° n i microrecording techniques for Information and data stor 

and materiaT toVa 8nd ,ndlcate8 the var, ous permutations of forma 



Roll Forms 



Roll microfilms 
(mainly 16 & 35 mm, 
some 8 mm.) 



Magnetic tape 
(video forms) 



Flat Forms 

I 



Micro-opaques 



r 



Translucencles 

I 



Micro-opaque 

cards 



Micro-opaque 

strips 



Microfiche 



Chips 



Aperture 

Cards 



Strip 

Films 



.. * n . li bra ries, microforms in most common use are 16 and 35 mm 
roll microfilms, micro-opaque cards and microfiche. 

in JtJl CI 2l nm A f 0f ! 8tel8 01 rolcroreproductlons on a roil of film. 35 and 
16 mm film are in current use and there appears to be a trend to- 
rn™!!^ T Qi J h8 , 16 mm 8lza than the 35 mm si's. Sewai 
manufacturers have developed containers, such as cartridges for 

addid f hrrt 2^?lJ e I to dispense with the use of reels, thus offering 
added protection to film from soiling aid scratching, 8 

ad L anc8 ff6m roll film is the microfiche, a unitized 
tewreproductl Ion produced on a flat sheet of film. Although 
microfiche are produced In several sizes, F, D, Crawford in the 
Microfilm technology primer on scholarly journals considers the 4x6 

HoteSm flat* 8Ui * d * fd th8 Bui * 

? fX+SL"* 1° lft m * nd 86m8 libraries tend 
to favour a 3 x 5 Inch size perhaps because It can be filed in a 

catalogue cabinet Microfiche have the advantage over roll film of 
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unitizing information thus providing the opportunity for a number of 
persons to consult the file at the same time. Microfiche are somewhat 
easier to consult than microfilm as they eliminate the procedure of 
reeling through films searching for particular pages. With fiche, an 
individual page can be located very quickly. Microfiche require less 
filing space than microfilm and are more suitable for mailing as It is 
possible to mail them in standard envelopes. They are less suscep- 
tible to scratching than roll film which must be passed through glass 
plates and over rollers when being viewed. On the other hand, prob- 
lems may arise in maintaining file Integrity when the file contains a 
large number of microfiche. Misfiling would, in time, create consider- 
able problems. W. D. Wheeler In an article "Microfiche — a progress 
review” M traces the history of microfiche and suggests advantages 
which this form offers In libraries. 

Micro-opaque cards, or microcards as they are generally referred 
to, are microreproductions on opaque material. Microcards appear in 
various sizes including 3” x 5”, 4” x 6”, 8" x 8” and others. While 
they are sturdy and can withstand heavy use without being damaged, 
there are certain disadvantages connected with their use as Veit points 
out. "Some kinds of microcards are more susceptible to message 
obliteration by scratches and erasures than microfiche. Reading 
machines require relatively powerful light sources. With film (fiche) 
one can obtain a sharper image and a higher reduction ratio than with 
micro-opaques, and since microfilm is now much more widely used 
than micro-opaques, manufacturers have devoted more attention to the 
development of film readers and printers than to readers for micro- 
opaques. The result Is that there is no satisfactory reader-printer avail- 
able for microcards”. (*) Williams says, "The micro-opaque Is consider- 
ed to have failed to meet user requirements and further micro-opaque 
publishing activities should be discouraged”. (•) 

Microfilm has gained in popularity because of the advantages 
which It of*'*s to libraries. Crawford suggests its major advantages 
are "1. Microfilm preserves documents and rare materials. It permits 
complete sets to be established. 2. Copies of originals can be made 
readily accessible in fascimile form for all information purposes, 3. 
Microfilm conserves space and minimises storage costs. 4. Microfilm- 
ing is the least expensive process tor producing a single copy. 8. Dis- 
tribution of microfilm copies is simple and far less expensive than 
mailing the originals. 6. Binding costs are minimised. 7. Microfilm 
editions are never out of print. 8. Microfilm Is a versatile information 
tool in that it can be used as a basts for printing future microforms 
and/or making enlargements to original size". (*) 



To date, the use of microforms in libraries has beeawestricted in 
the main to low activity applications or to applications where there Is 
no alternative to their use, for example* the use of microfilm editions 
of rare and out-of-print publications. Williams finds that the applica- 
tions of microforms in libraries have generally been confined to the 
following:-— "1. The recording of little used originals* space for which 
would be otherwise unjustified — early runs of serial publications Is 
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^ nl ! X n! m 1 P n ,e ,,S- T , he /® cordin 9 of Publications in large formats Incon- 
venient in full sized form for storage and handling — tVDifled bv 
newspapers. 3. The recording of originals produced on impermanent 
base materials again typified by newspapers but applying also over a 

SJT t0 b00k . 8 ’ ® specially th08e subjected tohea?y use or un- 
suitable storage environments. 4. The recording of out-of-print or rare 

8r 2 unpublished documents. This group includes university 
theses which are published but In extremely short runs and such 
things as parish records which are unpublished”. (6) 

iihrar?i lpU ^ 8U9geat8 that the potential applications of microforms In 
Hbraries do not yet appear to have been thoroughly investigated and 

calls for further research into the use of microforms esDeciallv to 
overcome some of their drawbacks. W cro ™ms especially to 

T .JJ® ‘nteresttng applications of microforms were noted at the 

ImidL Ln Te ?f her l Co,,eg ®’ Hawthorne, Victoria, where microfilms 
provide an alternative to the usual systems of handling ephemeral 
materials, cuttings, some pamphlets and magazine articles The material 
te photographed on microfilm and the film Lortod ln mtoo^n olSfc 
jackets. These provide all the usual advantages of storing and handlina 
wh nh f r ^ , fr0m m ' crofl,m formats. The second application is one 

n«ds of - 9 SS, ,0 o mee ' S ° me 01 ,he f r °ll™»od Instruction 
neeas of the college. Programmes are prepared on oaoer nhoto. 

graphed on to microfilm and the film inserted into the microthin 

plastic jackets. The jackets are made available for student use The 

programmes are read on microreaders, each student following his own 

*2*™ f hls ow " Pace. Although this type of ptSSmS do?* 

U®* n ?® k ® allowance for branching in the usual sense, It Is believed 

SS.,** branching can be built Into C pligra^Io S 

inserting alternatives and other devices. y ^ 

5® arly *»ny college libraries it is impossible to develop serial 

SSffSS ““T* «'^o7!noofS 

acquisition of backruns In the original form. The opportunities for 

tmn * h?nrtin?, krUn w ° f * ®® r,als af ® limited and the costs of acquisi- 
msnw ar ,H d ? r,n d 9 are 0,ten Prohibitive. Microform editions of 

avallabfo and i^ °L^f n ^ 0Ut ‘ 0f ' pr,n ! ffioft ° 9f aphs are now readily 
avaiiaoie and In many cases they are quite reasonably priced. 1 

Although there are no critical selection guides to assist the hk. 

rar an acquiring microfilms, there are a number of publications which 

J? prov ® of assistance. Quids to Microform. £[ £j£t mSSkSS 

K2 8 iJ;. an a " hual publication priced* at approximately 

fhuki* u £ w bo ? k8 ’ s8r iala and other materials which are avail- 

itates 0 Theses fr6m publishers in the United 

t,l “‘® 8 ‘ Theses and dissertations are not listed Prices taken f rrim 

P^* i8h ® r8 catalogues are Included. The guide Is of particular value to 
Sruliu'SiT Of aerloM ?o microform 

In Cfl"k6 »* u ""* d art 
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University Microfilms, a Xerox Company, publishes a great number 
of serials in microfilm editions. The company’s catalogue, Serials on 
Microfilm, gives full details and is available on request from the pub- 
lishers at their address, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
48107, U.S.A. Their publication O-P Catalog; out of print books is also 
available on request. It lists those out-of-print monographs available 
from University Microfilms as xerographic or microfilm copy. 

In Australia, W, & F. Pascoe Pty. Ltd., 2A Glen Street, Milson’s 
Point, N.S.W. 2061 and University of Queensland Press are two organ- 
isations from which microfilm editions of publications, particularly 
newspapers, are available. W. & F. Pascoe Pty, Ltd., have current 
editions available of a number of Australian newspapers as well as 
backruns. The University of Queensland Press has available microfilm 
editions of a number of historlcailly important publications, for ex- 
ample, the pamphlets of Rev. Dr, John Dunmore Lang. They also have 
available a number of doctoral theses. Other overseas publishers from 
whom catalogues are available include — 

Interdocumentation Co., A.G. NCR/Microcard Editions, 

Poststrasse 9 South Oak Street, 

Zug, SWITZERLAND. West Salem, 

WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 



Micro Methods Ltd. 

East Ardsley, 

Wakefield, YORKSHIRE, 

ENGLAND. 

General Microfilm Company, 

100 Inman Street, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139, U.S.A. 



Readex Microprint Corporation, 

5 Union Square, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003, U.S.A. 

3M IM/Press, 

Box 720, 

Times Square Station, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036, U.S.A. 



Bell and Howell, 1 
Microphoto Division, 

Old Mansfield Road, 

WOOSTER, OHIO 44691, U.S.A. 

Roma S. Gregory in an article "Acquisition of Microforms” 0®) 
provides an excellent guide to handbooks, bibliographies and other 
sources of information for the acquisition of microfilms. 

Orders for microfilms should be made direct to the publisher, it 
Is important to state whether positive or negative film is required. 
Negative film is required if a black on white printout Is desired, and 
this is usual with reader-printers currently available. 

Cataloguing, Classification and Preparation 

As with all other materials, the library's microform collection must 
be catalogued and classified. "The content of microform materials 
doss not differ from book form publications, and hence It ought to be 
considered an integral part of the library’s collection, l.e., each micro- 
form entry should be fully classified and catalogued, with author, title 
and subject and added entries filed In the public catalogues". dD 
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In Non-book materials ( 12 ) guidelines for cataloguing microforms 
and examples of cataloguing are given on pages 19-20. It Is recom- 
mended that these guidelines be adopted for use in college libraries. 

In those cases where a library acquires a microform edition of an 
item already held in hard copy, the simplified method of cataloguing 
outlined by Nitecki 03) deserves consideration, if the library has both 
the original and microform versions of the same work the microform 
is treated as an added copy and only a separate shelf list card is 
prepared for the microform entry. A note added on the cards for the 
item in book form ties the two versions together. The reverse pro- 
cedure is followed when the library acquires a book form edition of 
an item which is already catalogued as a microform. 

A major cataloguing problem is presented when the library pur- 
chases^ large works on microform as for example, “Three Centuries of 
Drama . There are a number of publishers of microfilms who are sys- 
tematically reprinting the texts listed in major bibliographical works, 
if a library purchases a set of works In microform of this type what 
arrangements will be made for cataloguing? June Thomson 04) sur- 
veyed Canadian university libraries In an attempt to establish cata- 
loguing procedures employed for large works on microform. She 
found that librarians differ as to how these works should be treated. 
One school of thought seems to be that every text In these micro- 
form collections should be represented in the catalogues as fully as 
the hard copy edition would be, whether or not there Is a good 
printed bibliography in which library holdings could be indicated The 
other suggests that the works should be catalogued as a single large 
work with reference on the card to the printed bibliography. Although 
there appears to be an increasing trend on the part of publishers of 
his type of work to supply catalogue cards for the items Included 
in the series, there is no clear cut solution to the problem. 

The 1 most common method of storing microforms has been the use 
of multidrawer microfilm cabinets especially designed for the purpose. 
These cabinets are manufactured In Australia and are available from 
a number of suppliers Including Kodak (Australia) and Duff Steel In- 
dustries Pty, Ltd, 

A major disadvantage of such cabinets is that the contents are 
not on open display and this tends to discourage use. Microfilms are 
normally supplied in sturdy cardboard boxes and these may be stored 

o? 4 adju t st , a ? le llbraf y shelving. The most desirable form of 

storage Is intershelving with the books. This is particularly valuable 
when backruns of serials are purchased to supplement hard copy 

he 5 ! n order te the microfilms from the 

weight of the bound volumes, it is recommended that they be stored 
d P® m phi let boxes adjacent to the bound copies. When the microfilms 
IKf, JJ* £22? h ths bound volumes, It Is recommended that a 
JSSS% ft**** retails of the items on microfilm with their 
ffftjon be filed with the bound volumes. With microfiche the only 
feasible method of storage seems to be that of multidrawer microfilm 
cabinets. 



Microcards which are supplied by sets in boxes may be shelved 
with books. 

By their very nature microforms can only be read (except for eye- 
readabie titles) when equipment is used which will magnify the in- 
formation carried by the microform to a degree which makes it legible 
to the unaided eye. A considerable range of equipment is now avail: 
able for library use. 

The matters raised in the general section on the selection of 
equipment should be kept in mind by the librarian purchasing micro- 
form readers and reader-printers. 

Several reports In the Library Technology Reports (i®) provide 
librarians with excellent guides to the types of equipment available 
and their calibre. In the report on “The Selection of a microform 
reader” 0®) the Library Technology Project consultants stress that the 
following matters be considered when selecting equipment:— 

1. The present and planned collection of micro-image formats. 

The exact range of formats which the machine will be expected to 
cope with must be decided prior to selection. Some equipment 
will cater for only one format while other equipment will accom- 
modate several types of microforms. 

2. The extent of magnification possible. 

The closer the reduction ratio of the micro image equals the 
magnification provided by the reader, the closer to the size of 
the original document will be the size of the Image obtained. 
For example, if a document is filmed at a reduction ratio of 1:18, 
a reader working at a magnification of 18x would provide an 
image the uame size as the original. Adequate magnification Is 
essential If persons using the equipment are to be able to read 
images comfortably. With some machines a range of lenses is 
available to provide different levels of magnification. 

3. The size of the reader's screen. 

For reading newspapers and fairly large sized documents a 
screen as close as possible In dimensions to the original docu- 
ment is desirable. As this Is not possible to obtain on most 
machines, then the machine should be equipped with a mech- 
anism which permits the image to be moved backwards and for- 
wards across the screen In order to scan It. 

4. The clarity of the Image produced on the screen. 

The Image should be sharp and clear from edge to edge. The 
screen brightness should be of uniform level and bright enough 
for comfortable viewing. The Image should remain in focus when 
the microform Is moved from frame to frame and the screen 
should be treated with an anti-glare device to permit reading 
under reasonably normal levels of Illumination, 
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5. image rotation. 

It should be possible to rotate the image so that images which 
are recorded in the vertical as well as the horizontal position on 
the microform may be read with ease. 

6. Simplicity of operation. 

Changing lenses and lamp bulbs should be simple operations. If a 
reader-printer is required, the printing mechanism must be able to 
provide clear, dry, permanent prints quickly and economically. It Is 
advantageous if, in addition to manual drive, a motorised drive 
with variable speeds on advance ahd rewind is provided on a 
machine designed to use roil films. 

Suitable accommodation must be provided for library readers wish- 
ing to make use of the microform collection. Each reading desk must 
be large enough to accommodate a microform machine and provide 
space for note taking. Standard study carrels are not large enough 
for the purpose. Minimum table space provided should be 2*6’’ x 4’, 
while a space of 3’ deep by S’ In width is desirable. 

David C. Wdber In his article “Design for a micro-text reading 
room” 07) provides librarians with a useful guide to accommodation 
requirements. 
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MOTION PICTURES 

In«titn t ?nn°c n P* ctur6 li , commonly used in libraries and educational 
institutions are available in a number of formats Including a 16 mm — 

ar« U fli»iiahiJ )pen ree1, 8tandard 8 mm and 8U P 0r 8 mm. 8 mm films 
S?nfr Va 2 ml°«i 0pe . n r8 , e ’ 88 ,oop f,,m8 ln cassettes and in cartridges. 

8 0 mm f ' ,m 18 8180 available with magnetic or optical 'sound 
i ra P k8 - 8 mm J 188 won considerable acceptance for educational pur- 
poses in recent years. Forsdale W suggests the reason for this is the 

H^auatMsfs 8 th ? rea J er th8t 8 mm has OV0r 16 mm film. 

He suggests that the major characteristics which make 8 mm. film 
so accessible, are 

1. the ease with which it can be used In cartridges; 

and prints* 6 cbea P ne8s and compactness of 8 mm equipment 

3 ‘ °! 8 , mm 8611 conta l nad rear screen projectors. 

j^l 8 8 ',^ 1 ^ 0,a larfl 0 range of 8 mm loop films suitable for 
“ 8 ® c0 8fl ? Ievel of Instruction has provided the college librarian 
® .? 8 6nt < °PP 0rtun lly to develop a relatively Inexpensive first 
rate co lection of motion pictures. Loop films, sometimes referred to 

minutes ?n length * fllm8 ' "" normally W8trtct0d t0 approximately four 

A(lt , 8eem8 u ha u8e ot 8tfl ndard 8 mm film is being phased 

fni JhS an8 *'T°* uld b ? unw,8e t0 purchase materials in this format, 
and should restrict purchases to super 8 mm formats. 



standard 8 mm Him incorporates perforations used in 16 mrr 
film. A later development reduced the size of the perforations 

iuoer n0 A ? JS* P letur8 ‘ Thl8 fllm < 8 known ai 

8 f 8r 8 8lnca lb 0 perforations for 8 mm and super 8 mm are 
* ze . 8hd 8 P acin 0- machines designed solely for the 
8ta J dard 8 mm tormat will not accommodate super 6 mm film while 
T^« n ?*f 68 i 9fi ? 80l8ly ,or U80 w ' th auper 6 mm film will not ac- 

8 n ? m l i,m : Machines are available which wil 
accommodate both formats. Such machines would be useful In lib- 
raries with collections of both standard and super 6 mm film. 

m a ^i!!!iii t M ls i p< ? 88ibl !., t0 , h8ve f,lm8 produced within the college 
Jl ad8 ava| ab ,e ln toop film format, there is the disadvantage that the 
' oad ‘ n f ibf cassettes must normally be carried out by the agents 

fL th i.2!f M, S c S J ? r8 ‘ ? e £ 8ntly 80 veral manufacturers Including ‘ 
and Howell, Kodak and Palilard Soiex have developed 8 mm 

eutometicaily using 6 mm films loaded 
cartr idges. The loading of the cartridges is an extremely simple 
cess an<! can be done within the college. The length of the 
which can be loaded Into a cartridge is very much greater than 
which can normally be loaded into a loop film cassette. 
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Technicolor has developed a machine employing Super 8 optical 
sound film in cartridges, two sizes of cartridge are available, 220’ 
and 580’. 

Machines are available for 8 mm. films which incorporate a rear 
projection facility. This type of machine is of value in group presen- 
tations as It eliminates the need to set up a screen and to darken 
the room. Projectors of this type are manufactured by Technicolor 
and Paxlmat. 

The Australian photography photodirectory published annually by 
Giobe Publishing Company of 321 Pitt Street, Sydney, provides in- 
formation on most photographic equipment and materials marketed In 
Australia and would be of value to those involved in selecting equip- 
ment for motion picture films and other film formats. 

There are problems associated with the development of a film 
collection, particularly a 16 mm film collection — the films are 
relatively expensive, regular and careful maintenance of equipment and 
materials is necessary, and equipment for the projection of 16 mm 
films is expensive. However, the cost of projection equipment for 6 
mm film is reasonable. 

Although films may be relatively expensive, the range available is 
most considerable. A number of selection aids including review publica- 
tions Is available. Among the more important are the following — 

1 . NICEM index to 16 mm Educational Film*. (?) 

2. NICEM Index to 8 mm Educational Motion Cartridges. O) 

3. Library ol Congress catalogue. Motion pictures and film strips. A 
cumulative list of works represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards. Washington, Library of Congress, (published quart- 
erly with annual and quinqennlal cumulations). This publication 
attempts to cover all films of educational or Instructive value that 
are released In the United States or Canada. 

4. National Library of Australia. Catalogue of 16 mm films, 1960. «> 
This Is supplemented by Film acquisitions now published quarterly 
with annual cumulations. 

5. Australian Films. A catalogue of sclentMe, educational and cul- 
tural films, 1940 to I960. Canberra, National Library of Australia, 
1969. Supplemented by the monthly publication Australian Films 
which cumulates annually. This publication lists films produced 
in Australia, not all of which are represented In the film collec- 
tions of the National Library. 

6. The British National Film Catalogue. London, British Industrial and 
Scientific Film Association, (Bi-monthly). This publication lists 
British and foreign films which have become available In Great 
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Britain. They are classified by subject with alphabetical indexes 
under subject and title, distributors, production companies, spon- 
sors and technicians. Although an annotation accompanies each 
entry, It is not evaluative. 

7. Film User (incorporating Industrial Screen). Croydon, Surrey 
(Monthly). This publication offers reviews of 16 mm documentary 
educational, factual and industrial films, 8 mm cassettes and 
film strips. 

8. Monthly Film Bulletin. London, British Film Institute. (Monthly). 
Evaluative reviews of a high standard. 

9. Landers Film Reviews. Los Angeles, Landers Associates. (10 per 
year). This publication is highly respected for its independent 
and trustworthy reviews of documentary and educational films re- 
leased In the United States. 

10. EFLA Evaluations. New York, Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion Inc. (Monthly). These evaluations are printed on 3" x 5" 
cards and for each film review provide full bibliographical details, 
synopses, areas of possible use and Indications of age level, 
comments on the film and a rating. 

11. Films for Universities published by British Universities Film Coun- 
cil Ltd., Royalty House, 72 Dean Street, London. This publication, 
a new ed: ion of which is due to be published some time during 
1971/72, provides a useful guide to films which are suitable for 
use at the university and college level. 

Several Australian distributors of films are noted in the chapter 
on ‘Manufacturers, distributors and sources of Information.’ 



Non-book material* (6) includes rules for cataloguing of motion 
pictures and these should be followed. Clugston («) outlines the de- 
velopment of film cataloguing at the Library of Congress and discusses 
areas of proposed change including the addition of grade-level desig- 
n,' 4 ions to printed cards. A comparison is made between the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules and the rules developed by the Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction of the National iducation Association 
(DAVI). 

No difficulty will be found In inter-shelving loop films with books 
as they are normally supplied In containers which lend themselves 
readily to labelling and storing with books on standard steel shelving. 
However, difficulties may arise when attempts are made to Inter-sheive 
16 mm films with books because of the size of the containers and 
their tendency to roll off the shelves. 16 mm film is a medium which 
may need to be shelved Independently rather than with the books. 
Duff Steel Industries Pty. Ltd. manufacture storage units specially 



designed for 16 mm film reels. 8 mm film on spools may be stored 
in units similar to those used for 16 mm film on spools. 8 mm film 
on spools may be shelved with oooks If it is stored in BASF tape 
boxes. It will be found that a 200ft. spool will fit In a box designed 
for a 5 inch spool of tape and a 400ft. spool will fit in a box 
designed for a 7 Inch spool of tape. 

Cartridges for 8 mm film are supplied in sturdy cardboard boxes 
which are quite suitable for intershelving with books. 

Librarians wishing to develop storage facilities which will provide 
optimum-condltions-for~-the-preservatlon_of_film_are_rafe.r»d_tQ_CMr_ 
houn’s article, "The preservation of motion picture film". (7) Calhoun 
discusses the problems associated with preserving films and outlines 
steps which may be taken to protect them. A large range of equip- 
ment Is available for motion picture film In its various formats and 
some of the Australian sources of this equipment are provided in the 
chapter on "Manufacturers, distributors and sources of information". 

Many smaller college libraries which do not have the financial 
resources to develop a collection of 16 mm films to support their 
teaching programmes, may wish to borrow films from film libraries 
which permit lending. The following is a list of some of the more 
Important film libraries in Australia which will lend films to educational 
institutions. 

1. Australian Atomic Energy Commission, 

Research Establishment, 

Private Mali Bag, 

SUTHERLAND. N.S.W. 2232 

2. B.P. Australia Ltd., 

STATE CAPITALS 

3. Bank of New South Wales 
(Through main branches) 

4. British Council, 

18-20 Qreenoaks Avenue, 

EDGECLIFF. N.S.W. 2027 

6. British High Commission, 

ALL STATE CAPITALS 

6. C.S.I.R.O., 

314 Albert Street, 

EAST MELBOURNE. VIC. 3002 

7. Coniine Riotlnto of Australia Ltd., 

05 Collins Street, 

MELBOURNE. VIC. 3000 
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8. Copper and Brass Information Centre, 

Northgate House, 

321 Kent Street, 

SYDNEY. N.S.W. 2000 

9. Department of Education 
(consult your State centre) 

10. Division of Occupational Safety, 

Department of Labour and Industry, 

135-1 47- George Street, — 

BRISBANE. QLD. 4000 

11. Embassy of France, 

6 Darwin Avenue, 

YARRALUMLA. A.C.T. 2600 

12. German Embassy, 

Empire Circuit, 

YARRALUMLA. A.C.T. 2600 

13. Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand, 
1 Nicholson Street, 

MELBOURNE. VIC. 3000 

14. International Nickel Australia Ltd., 

406 Lonsdale Street, 

MELBOURNE. VIC. 3000 

15. Italian Embassy, 

Commercial Office, 

126 Philip Street, 

SYDNEY. N.S.W. 2000 

16. Mullard-Australia Pty. Ltd., 

35-43 Clarence Street, 

SYDNEY. N.S.W. 2000 

17. National Library of Australia, 

Film Collection, 

Parkes Place, 

CANBERRA, A.C.T. 2600 

13. Shell Film Library, 

Shell Co. of Australia Ltd., 

ALL MAINLAND CAPITALS. 

19, Sixteen Millimeter Australia Pty. Ltd., 

ALL MAINLAND CAPITALS. 

20. State Film Centre 

(Separate centre In each State. Do not lend interstate). 
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21. Wild (Australia) Pty. Ltd., 

291-295 Sussex Street, 

SYDNEY. N.S.W. 2000 

The following publications provide information on other film lib- 
raries in Australia. 

1. The Federation of Victorian Film Societies. 1970 Index of 16 mm 
film libraries. This publication is available from the Hon. Secre- 
tary at 4 Stanley Grove, Canterbury, Vic. 3126 at a nominal 
charge. 

2. N;S W; Fi|m Cduhcir. FiljfT LIbrrriei In N.S.W. This publication is 
available from the Council at 85 Market Street, Sydney. 

3. National Library of Australia. Film Division. List of 16 mm film 
libraries. Canberra. (N.D.) 
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SOUND RECORDINGS 



Sound recordings are currently available in two major formats, 
phonodiscs and phonotapes. These are the media designations recom- 
mended by Riddle, Lewis and Macdonald and are used here as pos- 
sible future standard designations. The terms are used by the Library 
of Congress in its cataloguing. A phonodisc is a recording of sound 
on a disc and is referred to commonly as a record or gramophone 
record. Phonodiscs are produced In diameters of 7", 10", 12" and 16” 
and at playing speeds of 45, 78, 331-3 and 16 2-3 revolutions per 
minute. The most commonly used form or phonodisc is the 33 1-3 
RPM microgroove recording which may be in monophonic or stereo- 
phonic form. Some recordings are available In both monophonic and 
stereophonic versions. Both types can be played on stereophonic 
equipment but stereophonic effects can be produced from stereo 
recordings only if they are played on stereo equipment. 



A phonotape is a recording of sound on magnetic tape. Phono- 
tapes, both monophonic and stereophonic, are available on open reels 
and in cassette form. Open reels are available In a variety of sizes 
and recordings for general use are made at speeds of 1%, 3%, and 
7Vk inches per second. Cassette tapes have advantages for library 
use over open reel tapes because they eliminate the need to thread 
the tape onto a machine and overcome the problem of tape spilling 
from a reel when the reel is dropped. As the tape is entirely enclosed 
within the cassette, it is protected to a great degree from deposits 
of dust. The most common sizes are those that play for 60, 90 or 120 
minutes. Because of the popularity of cassettes, some commercial 
recording firms are now making available their recordings on cassettes 
as well as on phonodiscs and open reel tapes. Libraries are well 
advised to take advantage of this development. Cassettes are much 
less susceptible to damage than phonodiscs, storage problems are 
negligible, and inexpensive portable playback machines are now avail- 
able which can be used within the library and on loan. Where copy- 
right provisions permit, libraries would be well advised to transfer 
onto cassette tapes, their collections of recorded sound. Cassettes do 
have some disadvantages. The tape must be used to its length or 
wasted. Thus if a forty-minute recording is made on a sixty-minute 
tape some twenty minutes of tape is wasted. The alternative is to make 
use of the remainder by recording something of twenty minutes dura- 
tl f n .. or J 68S a , nd which is reasonably well related to the first part 
of the tape. However for cataloguing purposes it is advantageous 
hav ® only oris recording on each tape. Cassette tapes can only be 
edited by re-recording but this is not a serious disadvantage as the 
operation is a simple one. There is also the problem that when a 
tape in a cassette breaks, the tape and its contents are lost if the 
cassette Is one In which the two halves are welded together. For this 
reason, t is advisable to purchase only cassettes which have their 
two sections screwed together. 



A wealth of recorded material is available which would be of 
value for the college library. Fortunately for the librarian responsible 
for selecting recordings, several publications are available which will 





prove of great assistance. The Gramophone contains reviews which 
provide a very comprehensive coverage of all types of recordings 
issued in the United Kingdom. The reviews which are by competent 
musicians and scholars are very trustworthy, Spoken word and miscel- 
laneous catalogue published annually by the publishers of The Gramo- 
phone lists 331-3 and 45 r.p.m. microgroove recordings of spoken 
word. No reviews are provided. The Gramophone classical record cata- 
logue is published quarterly and acts as an Index to reviews in The 
Gramophone. 

For recordings released in the United States but not in the United 
Kingdom, Stereo Review (formerly Hi FI Stereo Review) Is a useful 
selection aid. 

The Schwann record and tape guide published monthly by W. 
Schwann Inc., Boston, lists long playing 331-3 rpm records and tapes 
currently available in the United States. Until February 1971, this 
publication was known as Schwann long playing record catalog. A 
supplement to the Schwann guide published twice yearly lists "miscel- 
laneous" recordings including spoken word and documentary records. 

The Musical Quarterly provides scholarly and detailed reviews of 
many of the more significant recordings available. 

For the library beginning or developing a collection of records of 
the spoken word, the book Spoken Records 0) by Helen Roach pro- 
vides an excellent guide. Professor Roach has selected carefully from 
the great range of records available and those Items included in her 
bibliography are, generally speaking, the best available in the par- 
ticular fields. 

She Includes bibliographical essays on documentaries, lectures, in- 
terviews and speeches, authors reading, readings by persons other 
than the authors and plays. A wide range of poets, novelists, dramatists 
and essayists, Is Included. Her suggestions for a basic "Spoken record 
library" merits the attention of all librarians concerned with establish- 
ing a spoken record collection. 



The Open University, London has available for purchase tape re- 
cordings of lecture series conducted by the University. A catalogue Is 
available on request from the University. 

A number of manufacturers of recordings of more Immediate edu- 
cational value have established agencies In Australia and It will be 
found more convenient to order recordings from these local agents 
than to Import them from their overseas sources. However most 
agents do not hold a wide range In stock. 

Cataloguing 

A search of the literature reveals a considerable number of 
articles published on the cataloguing and classification of sound re- 
cordings (2), Most of them report systems which have been developed 
for use within a particular library or library system. In a college 



library it is strongly recommended that the method of cataloguing out- 
lined in Non-book materials P) be followed closely and that the same 
classification scheme in use for the book materials of the library be 
used for the sound recording collection. In cataloguing phonodiscs it 
is recommended that in addition to the requirements given in Non- 
book materials playing time also be included. This should be included 
in a "Duration" note as indicated on page thirty-nine for cataloguing 
phonotapes. 

It may be important for the teaching staff to know the duration 
of a particular recording as this could influence the use they make 
of it in their teaching programme. 

Storage 

In preparing tapes and discs for library use, care must be taken 
to ensure that they are housed in suitable containers. Although tapes 
in both the open reel and cassette form normally are purchased in 
containers of some type, instances will be found in which not all 
containers are suitable for use in the library as they are not sturdy 
enough to protect the reel or cassette. Perhaps the best containers 
available are those manufactured by BASF. These are made of sturdy 
plastic and are eminently suitable for intershelving with books. They 
are designed to look very much like a book and are provided with 
a suitable edge which may be used in the same manner as the spine 
of a book. Labels identifying the material can be attached to the 
spine edge of the box. 

In libraries where the phonodisc collection is kept in closed 
access, it is advisable to offer users the possibility of inspecting the 
record covers. An arrangement often seen in retail stores has applica- 
tion in the library. Phonodiscs are removed from their original covers 
and inserted In stout, manila substitutes. The original covers are 
stored in record bins or boxes where users may browse through them 
as they wish. Record tubs suitable for this purpose are constructed 
by Duff Steel Industries Pty. Ltd. 

Clear plastic jackets suitable for use with 12" microgroove re- 
cordings are available for use in libraries where phonodiscs are avail- 
able on open access and for loan. These jackets are available from 
Raeco Library Supplies and each jacket has a clear plastic pocket 
attached to it which is designed to accommodate a loan card. 

Although phonodiscs are not seriously affected by the normal 
ranges of temperature and humidity, they should not be stored near 
excessive heat or exposed to direct sunlight over long periods be- 
cause they tend to warp when the temperature exceeds approximately 
120 deg. F. One of the major dangers in lending phonodiscs is that 
the borrower may not realise the damage that can occur if a disc Is 
left for a period in direct sunlight or near an area of excessive heat. 
Phonodiscs should be stored vertically to avoid warping and should 
not be piled flat, or stored on an angle. Because of their size, 33 1-3 
12" records are difficult to Inter-shelve with books and provision of 
special storage facilities is usually mandatory. 
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Shelving approximately twelve inches deep may be used with 
pamphlet boxes to hold the records. Pigeon holes of suitable dimen- 
sions are a popular means of storing phonodiscs. These may be made 
of wood with fixed or adjustable vertical dividers. Fixed steel shelving 
with steel dividers bolted to the shelving can also be used. Duff Steel 
manufacture a record file shelf which stores up to 220 phonodiscs 
supported vertically by metal plates. It would be possible to hang 
such shelves among the shelving used for books If required. 

Phonotapes in cassette form can be very easily inter-filed with 
books. However, care must be taken to ensure that phonotapes are 
not stored or handled near any place or machinery where a strong 
magnetic field may develop as this may tend to distort or erase re- 
corded information. Even to place a phonotape on or near a TV re- 
ceiver is sufficient to Incur this danger of magnetic Influence. Boxes 
containing phonotapes on reels should always be stored on the edge 
of the box because If they are stored flat, the tape may suffer serious 
edge damage by its own weight on the Inner face of the reel. 

Equipment 

The equipment that any library purchases will be dependent upon 
the range of formats Included In Its collection of sound recordings. 
In the library which standardizes upon cassette tapes, It is suggested 
that lightweight portable players be purchased. These may be used 
both In the library and on loan. A range of these machines is now 
available commercially. Machines which record as well as play-back 
will not normally be required and tape players (machines which play- 
back only) will meet most requirements. It Is useful to have a re- 
corder in the library as well as the players so that the library can 
use It for recording purposes. If recorders are provided, the problem 
exists that the user may Inadvertently or deliberately erase the Infor- 
mation from a tape which is being used In the machine. On the back- 
edge of tape cassettes two small plastic tabs will be found. If these 
tabs are removed, it will not be possible to record information on the 
tape. When, at a later date, it is desired to use the tape for record- 
ing purposes, a strip of cellulose tape placed along the edge of the 
cassette will permit this to be done. 

If open reel tapes are Included In the. collection, machines must 
be made available to utilise them, portable machinery is preferable 
to that which is fitted In a fixed location. Most reel-to-reel maohines 
incorporate both recording and play-back facilities. On machines used 
for general play-back purposes only in the library the record and 
erase facility can be disconnected to avoid the possibility of recorded 
material being erased Inadvertently by users. Open reel recorders 
should be capable of being played at the three major speeds in use, 
1% Inches per second, 3V4 i.p.s. and 7V» i.p.s. The l.p.s, speed 
is the most suitable for library use when the library makes Its own 
recordings as for spoken word and indeed for much music, the or- 
dinary ear cannot tell the difference In fidelity given by the higher 
speeds, Using the slower speed much more Information can be re- 
corded onto a tape and It results in greater economy. A tape recorder 
for library purposes should not be one limited to two tracks. The 



four-track recorder gives twice as much recording for the outlay on 
tapes — four tracks of mono recording or two double tracks of stereo 
recording. Furthermore published tapes in two-track form can be played 
on four-track recorders but four-track tapes cannot be played on a 
two-track machine. 

The library which develops a collection of phonodlscs has two 
courses of action open to it. It may either keep the collection on 
closed access, not allowing students to handle recordings, providing 
a service by which records are played at a central location and the 
sound transmitted to listening stations in the library, or it may place 
the recordings on open access and allow students to make use of 
them themselves within the library and on loan. In the latter case, 
record players must be made available for student use. Record players 
for the library must be equipped with a diamond stylus capable of 
playing both mono and stereo recordings and should have a device 
for gently lowering and lifting the pickup In the required place. There 
should also preferably be a device for cleaning records while they 
are being played. The machine should also have an automatic cut-out 
on the motor when the end of the record Is reached. Although it is 
common for players to have three speeds, 45, 78 and 331-3 revolu- 
tions per minute, it Is advisable that machines for library use do not 
have a 78 rpm facility except perhaps on one machine in case the need 
arises. On a three speed machine, 78 rpm records require a different 
stylus, usually brought into action by rotating the part of the pickup 
head containing the stylus and also a different weight, generally by 
adjusting a wheel or knob at the back of the pickup arm. If these 
changes are brought into operation inadvertently hy a user, a micro- 
groove record can be irreparably damaged. 

The players should be fitted with covers to protect them from 
dust and should be mounted on a rigid benoh so that accidental 
bumping will not occur thus preventing damage caused by the stylus 
jumping across the phonodisc. 

Descriptions of the types of facilities that may be developed in 
libraries but do not permit user access to the phonodisc collection 
are provided in an article by Barnett (4) describing the facilities in the 
Fisher Library of the University of Sydney and in a thesis on the 
University of Texas Audio Library presented by J. Hawkins. <») C. W. 
Stone offers useful advice on planning audio facilities In libraries in 
his paper “Listening facilities in the library". (•) 

In libraries where phonodlscs are made available cn open access, 
damage to individual items must be accepted as a result which can- 
not be avoided. 

For use in the library, machines for playing tapes and discs must 
be fitted with earphones, it will often be found that a headphone 
facility has to be specially fitted. It is common on tape recorders but 
is not often found on record players. It is essential that machines 
be fitted with volume control, Borne smaller tape players have been 
noted which do not have this Important facility. 
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VIDEO RECORDINGS 

Of all audiovisual media, video recording seems to be that which 
is in the greatest state of flux at present, Non-book materials does not 
include cataloguing rules for this medium because developments oc- 
curring at the time of publication precluded a detailed study. 

Video tapes have been available for some years for the recording 
and play-back of programmes but their acceptance into the library for 
individual use has been hampered by the cost and relative complexity 
of equipment. Television in libraries has largely been restricted to 
transmission from a central control station to individual monitors per- 
manently located in carrels. 

The Launceston Teachers College has developed television facili- 
ties of this type. Video monitors installed in the audiovisual carrels in 
the library receive signals transmitted from a central control room. At 
the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education it seems likely that 
video signals will be transmitted from a central control to monitors 
located in carrels. It is intended to have a number of channels avail- 
able for transmission. 

A major problem associated with current video recording is the 
lack of compatibility between machines from different manufacturers. 
Thus a video recording made on brand 'X' machine cannot be replayed 
on brand 'Y‘ machine. In fact, head alignment variations may dis- 
allow acceptable reproduction on another brand ‘X’ machine even 
though it may be the same specific model. For this reason, groups 
of colleges which intend to develop co-operative schemes involving 
the exchange of video recordings of programmes should ensure that 
equipment selected by individual colleges within the group is com- 
patible with that selected by all the others. There is great potential 
for country colleges to develop exchange schemes so that lecture 
programmes produced and recorded in one college can be used by 
other colleges as well thus making maximum use of the expertise 
and skill of lecturing staff. 

Current developments make likely the availability in Australia very 
shortly of cartridged formats suitable for handling by individual users. 
Several manufacturers are working on pre-recorded video cassette 
systems involving players about the size of the average phonotape 
machine. An article in the December, 1870 issue of American Libraries 
0) reports on a number of systems which were then available in the 
United States or which were to become available in the near future. 

Morris <*) describes specific new equipment and new methods now 
available or soon to become available. 

A report in The Gramophone O) indicates that in addition to the 
regular open reel video tape recorders the following systems are 
being de-.eioped; 
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(a) Videocassettes. Video tape is contained in a cassette and thread- 
ing problems are eliminated. Manufacturers developing this type 
of system include Philips, Sony and Grundig. 

(b) Selectavision. This system developed by RCA employs a tape con- 
siderably less expensive than videotape. The tape is enclosed in 
a cassette. 

(c) Electronic Video Recording (1VR). Fine grain film in cartridges is 
used as the recording medium. Columbia Broadcasting System is 
reported to be marketing pre-recorded materials to libraries in 
the United States. 

(d) Video discs. Thin plastic foil discs are the recording medium. 
Development has been carried out as a joint effort by AEG-Tele- 
funken and Teldec, a joint Telefunken and Dacca company. Cost 
of discs is anticipated to be very low, in the range of existing 
long playing phono-discs. 

In view of the imminent general availability of these new systems 
of video recording, libraries would be well advised to delay for the 
immediate future any developments planned for video systems. 

Several colleges have developed television facilities. Among the 
more common brands of television equipment found in Australian edu- 
cational institutions are Ampex, International Video Corporation (I VC), 
Philips, Shibaden, Sony, Akai and National. Details of manufacturers, 
distributors and consultants are included in the chapter, 'Manufactur- 
ers, distributors and sources of information'. 

It should be noted that the danger of damage to videotapes is 

critical because of the importance of every section of the tape sur- 

face. Videotapes must be handled with care, avoiding contact with 
the recorded face. Edge damage (which may occur through careless 
storage in other than a vertical position) can affect replay. Dust, cig- 
arette ash and smoke and other airborne particles are serious contri- 
butors to tape damage. 

Although it is likely that most libraries will retain their videotapes 
on open reel in closed access because of susceptibility to damage 

and the need to have trained personnel to operate play-back equip- 

ment, video tapes should be catalogued and Included In the library's 
catalogue. 

When cataloguing videotapes the rules for cataloguing motion 
pictures provided In Non-book materials should be followed with the 
following amendments — 

Media designation: Videotape. 

Collation: include also speed, tape width, reel size and brand 
and model of machine required for play-back. 
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STUDY PRINTS, ART PRINTS, CHARTS, PICTURES, MAPS 

The major graphic materials found in the non-book collections of 
libraries include study prints, art prints, charts, pictures and maps. 
Study prints are pictures with an accompanying text which makes the 
print of significance for study purposes. A comprehensive collection 
of art prints and maps Is particularly important in colleges where 
art, geography, geology and associated subjects are taught. In a 
college with a teacher education programme, the development of a 
large range of charts, pictures and study prints is particularly import- 
ant for the teacher-trainees engaged in practice teaching. Some of the 
largest collections of pictures In Australian college libraries are found 
in libraries attached to teachers’ colleges. 

Selection aids which may be of value to libraries engaged in the 
development of a collection of graphic materials include the following— 

1. How and where directory. 0) This is particularly useful as a 
source directory for charts published by various industrial and 
commercial enterprises in Australia. 

2. UNESCO Catalogue of colour reproduction* of painting* prior to 
1860. New York, Columbia University Press, 1964. 

3. UNESCO Catalogue of colour reproductions of painting*: 1860 to 
1865. New York, Columbia University Press, 1966. This catalogue 
and the one preceding it list colour reproductions of quality. Each 
entry includes information about the process used in painting, the 
printer, the publisher, the size and the price. 

4. Bartran, M. A guide to colour reproductions. New York, Scare- 
crow, 1966. This is a very useful guide for libraries developing 
a collection of art prints and it contains over 8,500 titles of colour 
reproductions. The titles are listed under the alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of the artists who produced the original works of 
art and details of dimensions, publisher and price are given for 
each entry. 

5. Australian Map*. Canberra, National Library of Australia (Quart 
erly) 

The entries in this publication are compiled from material re- 
ceived in the National Library of Australia and it is intended that 
it will cover all atlases and sheet maps which are published in 
or which represent areas within the Commonwealth and its ex- 
ternal territories. Maps of all types are included. 

Among the many organisations from which graphic materials may 
be obtained are the following:— 

1. Angus A Robertson (Publishers) Pty. Ltd,, 221 George Street, 
Sydney. A large range of maps, particularly those published over- 
seas, Is available Including Denoyer-Geppert and Bartholomew 
Maps. 
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App |ft g Protective tape to the edges of materials. Max Wurcke 

Streat ; Melbourne, 3000, market the Adme 
S? ?* * machine applies a tough edging tape t< 

tefl l 8 afa pfPt8ct8d from splits along the edge 
?J 8 p ^ pa 2| ,Pn ha8 J* 8f > 088(1 at the Ballarat Teachers’ Coileg< 
for some years and the Librarian reports that It has provided ex 
cellent protection for materials which have been lent to teacher- 
trainees for practice teaching purposes. 
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5. The application of self-adhesive plastic sheeting to the surface 
of graphic materials. Lightweight plastic surface sheeting is avail- 
able from Raeco Library Equipment Pty. Ltd., which, when ap- 
plied to the surfaces of graphic materials, provides a very high 
level of protection. 

Pictures, charts, art prints and maps do not lend themselves to 
interfiling with books and it will be found necessary to store them 
as a separate section in the collection. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
method of storage is that provided by standard type plan cabinets 
such as those manufactured and distributed by Brownbuilt Ltd., Duff 
Steel Industries Pty. Ltd., and Fileguard Co. (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

An alternative storage system is that manufactured by Vertiplan 
Pty. Ltd. In this system, Items are hung vertically within the cabinet 
and are much more easy to browse through than those stored in plan 
cabinets. This system is in use at the Library of Launceston Teachers’ 
College where it is reported to be working satisfactorily. There are 
other systems available also in which items are hung vertically. Ver- 
tical plan files take up less floor space than horizontal plan files and 
access to an individual map or chart is much easier. For libraries 
with small collections of this material, newspaper “sticks” like those 
marketed by library suppliers as S & M Supply Company Pty. Ltd. 
may be used and hung in metal frames which stand on the floor. 

If materials are mounted on cardboard or heavy duty paper it 
will probably be found necessary to provide custom-built storage units 
for the materials as the added thickness of each Item will make it 
impracticable to store them in horizontal plan files. 

For circulation purposes, cardboard cylinders should be provided 
for materials which are not mounted on cardboard, and cardboard 
folders with carrying handles attached should be provided for users 
borrowing materials mounted on cardboard. The provision of cylinders 
and folders will not only be appreciated by students borrowing 
materials, but will also help to protect the materials from damage. 



1. How and where directory: an index to sources of Infomtatloft 2nd 

ed. Sydney, Encyclopaedia Britannica for the School Library Asso- 
ciation of New South Wales, 1969. 
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DIORAMAS, MODELS AND REALIA 



A diorama is a scene reproduced in three dimensions by placing 
objects, figures and locative items in front of a representational back- 
ground. Realia are actual objects or specimens included in the 
library’s collection. 

Cataloguing rules for dioramas, realia and models are provided in 
Non-book materials 0), and should be followed. 

While it is normal practice in most educational institutions to 
store models and realia in the teaching departments in which they 
are used, these materials are suitable for inclusion in the audiovisual 
collection of the library and if displayed on open shelves in a prom- 
inent position will create a lot of interest. If possible, these materials 
should be shelved with the books, perhaps on the bottom shelves of 
the book-stacks. 

Two Australian sources of supply of this type of material are — 

1. L. & S. Equipment Pty. Ltd., 76/84 Bay St., Broadway, Sydney, 
2077. Materials produced by a range of manufacturers are avail- 
able. 

2. Angus & Robertson Pty. Ltd., 221 George St., Sydney, 2000. A 
wide range of models, particularly in geography and the earth 
sciences produced by Denoyer-Geppert Is available. 



1. Riddle, J., S. Lewis and J. Macdonald. Non-book Materials: The 
Organization of Integrated collections. Preliminary edition. Ottawa, 
Canadian Library Association, 1970. (p. 41-44). 
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XIX 

GAMES, LABORATORY KITS AND KITS 

Kits are combinations of two or more media designed to be used 
as a unit. Laboratory kits are boxed co-ordinated materials designed to 
promote specific learning experiences. Games are sets of materials 
designed for play or competition. Those Included In the collection will 
normally be associated with the teaching of specific skills. Some games 
are available which simulate real situations. Games are Included in this 
section because they frequently consist of a number of items and pro- 
vide many of the same problems to the librarian as do kits. 

Among the more common kits currently available for inclusion in 
the non-book collection are sound filmstrips consisting of a filmstrip 
accompanied by a sound source such as a phonodlsc or a phonotape 
and sound recordings accompanying books. 

Items in a kit should always be kept as a unit. They should be 
catalogued, classified and stored as such. Separation of items occurring 
in a kit destroys the intention for which the kit was created. Catalogu- 
ing rules for games, kits and laboratory kits are provided in Non-book 
materials 0) and these should be followed. Librarians however, may 
choose to disregard the instruction given in the rules for cataloguing 
games to use the term ‘various pieces’ If there are more than 10 
pieces, it would seem to be advantageous for inventory purposes to 
Include the number of pieces comprising a game. Both games and kits 
are normally supplied with their own containers. In the event of items 
being received which do not have a satisfactory container, stoutly 
made boxes such as those available from S. & M. Supply Co. Pty. Ltd, 
should be used. 

A list of the items comprising the kit or game should be attached 
to the lid of Its container for easy checking at stock-taking time and 
when items are returned from loan. 

Because of the ungainly size of many of the containers, storage 
difficulties may be experienced when attempts are made to interfile 
games and kits with the books. A satisfactory compromise which has 
been observed In some libraries is to shelve games and kits and other 
materials of a similar nature on the bottom shelves of the book stacks. 
If this Is not possible, they should be arranged In classified order 
In open access on shelves placed in a prominent position in the library. 

Games and kits are available from a number of commercial and 
industrial organizations. Science Research Associates Pty. Ltd, produce 
a large range of materials in laboratory kit form for use at ail levels of 
Instruction. 



REFERENCES 

1. Riddle, J., S. Lewis and J. Macdonald. Non-book Materials: The 
Organization of Integrated collections. Preliminary edition. Ottawa, 
Canadian Library Association, 1970. Pages 46-49. 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 

d eV flionmf„f reC !, ding 8e ? ti0ns of this work * interest has centred on th< 
development and organization of a collection of non-book material 

and the administration of audiovisual services in the colleae Havim 
developed belli a collection and services, the librarian 

and awar» M o n | ,r0 .hI! n8 i"? Ilbrarl ! n ls ,hal 01 makln « student: 

a , ® cult y aware of the existence of the collection and service- 

available and the value these may have for them In teachina ant 
learning. Dupuy (i) speaks of the "missionary” effort needed to an 
courage doubtful faculty members to make use of the ccoortunlt^ 
presented by non-book media. An active programme of publSm 
he audiovisual facilities available is necessary not only to make 
known their existence but also to encourage their use. 

in their^clLrTea^nn ^S" 06 t0 make use of audiov 'sual materials 
n xneir class teaching and to encourage students to use it in theii 

Great 6 Br»aln S fH dy ’t !? the !l« 1 ? 85 rep0rt ’ the Commi «ee established In 

suoaesfed a £«£!?«? 1 aid8 ,n higher 8Cientific education, 

suggested a number of reasons academics have tended to be sus- 

tea hlno° ' H rS' n n 9 . '' U ^ 0VlSual T™** J «dulpman? tetho , 
Ah u: , ™ ay have been so bus y end pre-occupied with books 

assess and^niov^them h® hf * 8 ? 66n denied any real opportunity to 
nn? in !h d f" ioy th T He mfl y fear tf iat they Intervene, as books do 
thiw th ? interplay betW0 en personalities. He may even believe that 
! h - e _! f - a ” la .” «»n printed or apoken words as means o 

n?cei skin h« n H He ma * y be convinced that their use demands a tech- 
nicai skill he does not possess. He may doubt that there is anv aih 

either to ieemlng or to teaching; in short he will teach as his teache s 

!^^^th 0 m commlttee ,a ^ d r a ^ o". '1 arn as he did " (2) Kam P (3) sup- 
2!2| T‘ P ! nQ e 8U9ge8ts a number of ways by 

i l. * cu, ty ,nd lff®rence to audiovisual media can be explained “The 
emc ° f ^‘^dlnatlon, the difficulty of scheduling equipment, the prob- 
SSJSm^ b00k,n 9 Materials, classroonte unsuitable for the 
tillzation of AV materials, lack of knowledge as to the availabllltv 

ma,ar ' al * and lack 01 ’’me to assembte b and 
det!?rentl" S) among some of th e factors that have been 



.. J h «fi Mitial task of the library determined to encourage interest 

tetten. 1 te'r 1 ! T lc63 0 J ,erea 18 »« of Mteblisbteg SSS publte n 
Si the co,,8ge whare the audiovisual services department an 
b f ary 0 P er ate within the single organization of the resourc 

S!2fii!ln a i Centre i’ the audtovlSual Mbrtrlan and the co-ordinator ' 
audiovisual services can operate as a team going into the teachin 

*Sn» thQ i oll . ege and 8 P aakln fl with academic staff Th 
aak .If eel I audiovisual services. Discussions may be held wit 

sul aB^fo a r Ca th2!? ,< Mrtieufe? 6f matar,als avallabla In the libra! 

sutraDie tor their particular teaching needs, on the servi^A 

apd u d * ba saleetlon aids and bibliographies held by the llbrarv fror 

which an appreciation of the range of suitable materials available ma 
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be gained. In offering services to staff, it is important not to offer 
any which the library will not be able to fulfil when they are re- 
quested. Discussions with staff should also Include attempts to ascer- 
tain services which staff would like introduced. 

A handbook for faculty use should be prepared and regularly re- 
vised describing all aspects of the audiovisual programme. Sections 
should be included giving information on: — 

(1) selection aids available and procedures to be observed when 
requesting the acquisition of materials. 

(2) equipment available, instructions for operation, and the pro- 
cedures established to arrange its use outside the resource 
materials centre. 

(3) circulation policy for audiovisual materials and equipment. 
(This is essential if faculty wish to prescribe student use of 
materials for assignment and study purposes.) 

(4) facilities available for the production of materials. 

(5) materials available. (This may take the form of a catalogue 
with brief entries for items. Where this is not possible an indica- 
tion of the range of materials in the collection should be given.) 

(6) staff of the resource materials centre with an indication of the 
responsibilities of each. 

The Instructional Resources Center of the College of DuPage at 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois has produced an excellent example of the type of 
handbook which would be of considerable value to faculty and which 
would undoubtedly help to sell the audiovisual programme to (hem. 
Entitled Media Mandex (5), it incorporates a staff list, a section on 
equipment giving illustrations of the various pieces available and in- 
structions for use, a subject index to materials available and an alpha- 
betical index of materials arranged by media, it is interesting to note 
that periodicals and reference books are included in the indexes as 
well as non-book materials. 

The faculty handbook should be supplemented by an accession 
list and a news-sheet published at regular intervals, it is possible to 
combine these into a single publication. The accession list serves to 
bring to the notice of staff materials acquired by the library, while the 
news-sheet provides iruormation on matters such as developments in 
the audiovisual programme, new equipment purchased and additions 
and changes to the services offered. Entries in accession lists should 
be annotated wham the title doesn’t provide sufficient indication of 
the contents. 

in addition to a faculty handbook, a similar publication should be 
prepared for student use. This may be included In the library hand- 
book produced for student use. The various types of media should bs 
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enumerated and instructions on the operation of equipment necessan 
» use the materials should Da provided. Details of clreulatton oX 
and services offered to students should be included. P * 



nt.hiioLrf . t® K./ and 8tudent han dbook8, catalogues may b< 
published in booklet form for materials in specific formats for ay 

ample, a catalogue of loop films. Such catalogues will be of bantu 
for academic staff whose first concern Kg materials for in 
structional purposes may be format. They will also be of va Se t« 
users who wish to know the library’s holdings In a oartfcular martinm 
Entries should be suitably annotated to allow meaningful selection 

To encourage faculty interest In the audiovisual Droaramme the 
audiovisual librarian should maintain a comprehensive collection 01 
manufacturers’ catalogues, selection aids and bibllog^hies and en 
courage faculty to use them to select for review and 

tefehiii 8 th8y may conslder would be of value to them P |n fheii 
teaching programme. 

equipment m°Th»°iihL!L C, ' V l!l. 6S , may ln ? lude dls P |a ^ °< "Mtet'als and 
rflmn.?l 0n lJ n *u th0 ? nd ,n Prominent locations throughout the 

imormatlorT* notices* b0 ‘ rdS 10 dlSpla> ' poa,ers ' 6rocl,ure8 and 



nf ^mata ioi " °! b00 f > whlc , h 0 |ve Quldellnes to teachers in th< 
a"mple?“? mte C'S - adVl8abla - ™ tollOwln0 a ™ 8oo< 

SK- ST 0k,al,om< 

Romiszowski, A. J. The selection and use of teaching aide. Lon- 
don, International Text Book Co., 1966. 9 LOn 

Audiovisual aide In higher eelentlfle education. Report of the Com- 

^' tte t e 8p P° lnted by the University Grants Committee, the Depart- 

ment of Education and Science, and the Scottish Education De- 
partment. London, H.M.S.O., 1966. ucauon oe 

SSST’ !: 8wl8 and F - F - Harcleroad. AV Instruction: 

media and methods. 3rd edition. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

J22I* ?: 61 P r « Mn ^on to education and 

training. Oxford, Pergamon, 1966. 

F jto ( P. J. Application and operation of audiovisual equipment to 
education. New York, Wiley, 1968. qvi m 

Seminars on the use of audiovisual materials and equipment in 
teaching and student study may be conducted by library and audio- 
L 8 J aff , ter toculty members, in these seminars an 
emphasis should be placed on practical work including Instruction In 
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the use of equipment likely to be employed by staff. Slsewhere the 
importance of an education unit within a resource materials centre has 
been discussed. Staff of such a unit would take an active part In the 
conduct of seminars for faculty members and In advising them of 
teaching strategies they might employ which involve the use of audio- 
visual materials and equipment. 



Many audiovisual materials require equipment for class use. For 
the busy teacher, arranging to have equipment ready for class will be 
an impossible task. The resource materials centre must provide the 
busy lecturer with a complete service, not only offering materials for 
use but also producing them when requested and setting up equipment 
in classrooms for his use. Operators should be available when re- 
quired. Romiszowski states that “systematic planning Is required to 
ensure that materials are ready and equipment Is set up in the right 
place at the right time. The organizational problems involved often 
transform the teaching aid into a teacher's problem. It becomes just 
too much trouble to incorporate it into the classroom presentation". (*) 
Procedures must be established in the resource materials centre to 
ensure that the lecturer wishing to make use of audiovisual equipment 
in class experiences the fewest possible organizational problems. The 
procedures should be made known to teaching staff and they should 
be encouraged to make use of them. 



A copying machine capable of producing overhead projector 
transparencies from printed sources and illustrations may be installed 
in the library for use by lecturing staff. As overhead projectors be- 
come more common in classrooms, this facility will be of benefit to 
staff who wish to prepare a transparency for class use from a source 
located in the library. This service Is offered in at least one college of 
advanced education library where it has proved to be very popular 
with academic staff. Machines are also available which will make a 
dual purpose spirit duplicating master and overhead transparency. 
White the provision of these machines Is not directly concerned with 
promoting the use of the non-book coliection, It serves to create In- 
terest in the use of audiovisual techniques In teaching and thus indir- 
ectly promotes use of materials In the coliection. 



Where possible, students may be allowed to make limited use of 
media production facilities in the resource materials centre. They may 
be encouraged to make tape recordings, films and 35 mm trans- 
parencies and to use television production facilities. At one Austra- 
lian college students present a daily newscast using the closed-circuit 
television facilities of the audiovisual services department. Permitting 
such activities serves to create among students an awareness of 
audiovisual media as learning and Information resources. Ramey sup- 
ports student Involvement in the production of software and suggests 
It is not only instructive but also a “very apt means of focusing the 
attention of students who may not be challenged by other types of 
presentation". (?) 
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K.-^. m °K- 8tll ?- nls .. wl . ll _ ^ 1 ™ “»i"a audiovisual material! 

Decause they do not have knowledge of the operation of the neces 

M3inm«nt pm r iH F °h thls ? ason ’ 'nstruction In the use of audiovisual 
to £21 in i J « be provld 1 ed ,0 f students and this may be Includec 
or k " brary P ract,ce wfl ere formal courses are conducted 

ForL^LS? S V6n ? n an ,nd,vldual b88,s t0 students who request It 
Formal Instruction given to all students would seem to be the mosl 

satisfactory as many students will be reluctant to request instruSlon 
If It Is offered on an Informal basis. msirucuon 

Signs should be prepared for display in the library Invltino use 

,aci, Jl ,e8 ’ •[’Pleating the location of materials not shelved 
with the books, and explaining the use of equipment. 

. mu8t ? ot 5* assumed at any time that because the resource 
materials centre has developed an audiovisual collection and offers 
various audiovisual services to students and staff, use will be made of 
them automatically. Library staff must undertake a vigorous programme 
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XXI 



MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND 80URCES 
OF INFORMATION 



During the preparation of this work, many organizations were con- 
tacted or brought to my notice which are involved in various ways 
with non-book materials, The following is a list of some of these or- 
ganizations. A number of those listed are manufacturers, others are 
distributors, while some may be regarded as sources of information on 
particular aspects of audiovisual media. The list is by no means a 
complete directory. The production of such a directory is a major 
task in itself. The list is included to provide a starting point for lib- 
rarians and audiovisual co-ordinators involved In the development of 
non-book collections and audiovisual services. Annotations are pro- 
vided for all entries as guides to those services which are offered by 
the organizations and which may be of interest to librarians. In some 
instances other services as well as those indicated may be available. 
These have not been noted either because they were not relevant to 
the task of developing audiovisual collections and services or because 
sufficient information was not available. 



AA Hospital Equipment Co., Manufacturers of filing facilities 

(subsidiary of Accounting Aids for 36 mm slides and negatives. 

Pty. Ltd.) 

210 Australia Street, 

NEWTOWN, N.S.W. 2042. 



AWA-RediffusiOn 



(represented in each State by 
Amalgamated Wireless Australia) 
Large scale video distribution 
systems. 



Akai Australia Pty. Ltd. 



(agents in capital cities). Distri- 
butors of Akal audio and video 
equipment. 



Angus & Robertson Pty. Ltd., 
221 George Street, 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 



Distributors of maps including 
those published by Bartholomew, 
Denoyer-Geppert. 



Distributors for Spoken Arts re- 
cordings. A number of films, loop 
films, sudio-fiimstrlps and over- 
head transparencies prepared for 
Australian educational purposes 
Is sold. A catalogue Is available. 
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Audio-Visual Education Centre, 
Department of Education, 

221 Wakefield Street, 
ADELAIDE, S.A. 5000. 



Amalgamated Wireless Australia 
Ltd., 

(offices in capital cities) 

Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, 

145-149 Elizabeth Street, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 



Australian Video Engineering, 
7 The Crescent, 

ANNANDALE, N.S.W. 2038. 



B.B.C. Television Enterprises, 
177 Elizabeth Street, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 



Bell and Howell Micro-photo 
Division, 

Old Mansfield Road, 

WOOSTER, OHIO, 44691, U.S.A. 



A. Bonacker K.G. 

282 Bremen-Lesum, 

Posfach 113, 

Federal Republic of Germany. 

British Universities Rim Council, 
Royalty House, 

72 Dean Street, 

LONDON. 



Brownbullt Limited, 
(offices In capital cities) 



Their Audio-visual Bulletins are 
available on a range of topics 
including — 

The tape recorder (number 1) 
Care and use of 16 mm motion 
picture projectors (number 3) 
The overhead projector (number 
8 ) 

Selection of media equipment 
(number 12) 

Manufacturers and distributors of 
television and audio equipment. 



Catalogue of films produced by 
or for the A.B.C. is available. 
Many of these films are well 
suited to college use. 

Suppliers of electronic hard- 
ware including broadcast stand- 
ard audio and video equipment. 
Video system design and instal- 
lation. 

Catalogue of BBC television pro- 
grammes which can be supplied 
on 16 mm films for optical 
screening is available. Many of 
the films listed are well suited 
to college use. 

Publishers of microreproductions. 



Manufacturers of “Abodia" 35 
mm slide storage cabinets. 
Information available on request. 



Publishes Films for Universities 
a new edition of which will be 
available shortly. 



Manufacturers of steel storage 
cabinets of various types. 



C.B.S. Enterprises Pty. Ltd., 
Colman House, 

Berry & Walker Sts., 

NORTH SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2060. 



Clifford Audio-Visual, 
49 Market Street, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 



Crosby Sensitizing, 

31-49 Queens Bridge Street, 
SOUTH MELBOURNE, VIC. 3205. 



Data Card Australia Pty. Ltd., 
12 Chippen Street, 
CHIPPENDALE, N.S.W. 2008. 



Department of National Develop- 
ment, 

Division of National Mapping, 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 2600. 



Doubleday and Company, 
(Australian distributors, 
Feffer and Simons Inc. 

14 Mars Road, 

LANE COVE, N.S.W. 2066) 



Duff Steel Industries (N.S.W.) 

Pty. Ltd., 

Flinders Street, 

PORT KEMBLA, N.S.W. 2505. 



Ealing Scientific (Australia) 
Pty. Ltd., 

23 Chandos Street, 

CROWS NEST, N.S.W. 2065. 



Distributes films produced by 
BFA Division of CBS Enterprises. 
A catalogue is available on re- 
quest. 



Distributors of a large range of 
materials and equipment includ- 
ing loop films, Technicolor 
equipment, Beseler overhead 
projectors, Du Kane equipment 
for cassette sound filmstrips, 
Rank Aldis 16 mm projectors 
and slide/filmstrip projectors 
and Barclay rear projection 
screens. 

Suppliers of materials for the 
preparation and permanent fix- 
ing of overhead transparencies. 



Overhead transparencies on 
scientific and engineering sub- 
jects suitable for college level 
use. 



Distributors for Memorex video 
and audio recording tapes. 



Publishes several series of maps. 
Catalogues are available on re- 
quest. 



Materials including loop films, 
filmstrips and transparencies 
produced on a range of sub- 
jects. Catalogue available on re- 
quest. 



Manufacturers of library furniture 
including a range of storage 
units for audiovisual materials. 



Catalogues of materials produced 
by Ealing Films are available. 
The range of loop films suitable 
for college use is extensive. 
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0 Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, 

NEW YORK, 14650 U.S.A. 



Educational Media Australia, 

201 Park Street, 

SOUTH MELBOURNE, VIC. 3205. 



Educational Productions Ltd., 
East Ardsley, 

Wakefield, 

YORKSHIRE, U.K. 



Encyclopaedia Britannlca 
(Educational Division), 

300 Castiereagh Street, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 

The Federation of Victorian 
Film Societies, 
c/- Hon. Secretary, 

4 Stanley Grove, 
CANTERBURY, VIC. 3126. 



Fileguard Co. (Australia) 
Pty. Ltd., 

1340-1344 North Road, 
HUNTINGDALE, VIC. 3166. 



G.E.C. — Elliott Automation 
Pty. Ltd., 

(offices in all States) 

General Binding Corporation 
(Australia) Pty, Ltd. 

24 Lyndhurst Street, 

GLEBE, N.S.W. 2037. 



A range of publications pro- 
duced providing practical guid- 
ance on audiovisual media e.g. 
Planning and producing visual 
aids, Audiovisual projection. 
These publications are available 
on request from Kodak (Aus- 
tralasia) pty. Ltd. 



Markets materials from a range 
of overseas producers including: 
Macmillan and ICEM Film-loops, 
National Film Board of Canada, 
Visual Publications. 

Large range of 35 mm slides 
including some produced by 
Educational Media Australia for 
Australian situations. 



Materials, including wall charts 
and study kits, produced on a 
wide range of subjects. Cata- 
logues available on request. 

Materials, including films, film- 
strips and kits, on a range of 
subjects, some suitable for col- 
lege level use. 

A range of publications of in- 
terest to libraries with film col- 
lections. Their Index of 16 mm 
film libraries Is an excellent 
guide to film libraries In Aus- 
tralia. 



Suppliers of a range of storage 
units for non-book materials In- 
cluding slides, filmstrips, pic- 
tures and maps. 



Distributors of National video 
equipment. 



Manufacturers and distributors of 
lamination equipment and sup- 
plies. 



General Microfilm Company, 
100 Inman Street, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139, 


Microreproductions. 


Goldring Sales & Service 
Pty. Ltd., 

(represented In all States) 


Distributors of Goldring, Grun- 
dig, Sharp, Aiwa, Lanco, B.S.R. 
equipment for sound recording 
and reproduction. 


Simon Gray Pty. Ltd., 
(represented In all States) 


Distributors of electronic equip- 
ment including Ampex, Tard- 
berg and Wharfedale. 


Graphaid Products, 

Box 794 G.P.O. 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2001. 


Manufacturers and suppliers of 
audiovisual materials including 
working models for overhead 
projectors and 35 mm slides. 


Rudolph Gunz Pty. Ltd., 
(Offices In capital cities) 


Distributors of 'Ennascop' 

opaque projectors and other 
photographic equipment. 


Haco Commerce Pty. Ltd., 
(Offices in all capital cities) 


Distributors of National Audio- 
equipment. 


John Hadland Australia) Pty. 
Ltd., 

28 Chester Street, 

OAKLEIGH, VIC. 3166. 


Distributors of Paul Plus projec- 
tion equipment including epi- 
scopes and overhead projectors. 


Hanlmex Pty. Ltd., 

Old Pittwater Road, 
BROOKVALE, N.S.W. 2100. 


Range of projection equipment 
for slides, filmstrips, 16 mm 
films. 

Hanimette 35 mm slide and film- 
strip projector, specially suitable 
for use in study carrels. 

Markets “Crown" range of tape 
recorders and players including 
Hanimex Syncro-eorder which 
operates synchronously with a 
slide projector. Agents for Sie- 
mens and Halske Aktiengesel* 
Ischft projection equipment and 
Fuji micro readers. 


Hawthorn Trading Company, 
1 Waratah Avenue, 
BURWOOD, VICTORIA. 3125. 


Distributors for a number of 
producers of audio-visual mat- 
erials including — 

Armand Colin * Veronese, Paris 
and iye-gate instructional mat- 
erials. 
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Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
(Aust.) Pty. Ltd., 

79 Whiting Street, 

ARTARMON, N.S.W. 2064. 

Instrol Hi-Fi Centre, 

91A York Street, 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 

Inter Documentation Company 
A.Q. 

Poststrasse 9 
ZUG, SWITZERLAND. 

Jacoby Mitchell Pty. Ltd. 
(Offices in capital cities) 



Jupiter Recordings, 

140 Kensington Church Street, 
LONDON, W.8 



Kodak (Australasia) Pty. Ltd., 
(Office In each capital city) 



L. & S. Educational Equipment 
Pty. Ltd., 

76-84 Bay Street, 

Broadway, 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2007. 
and 

259 East Boundary Road, 

East Bentleigh, 

VICTORIA, 3165. 



McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Australia Pty. Ltd,, 

231 Pacific Highway, 

NORTH SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2060. 



Wide range of audiovisual mat- 
erials available. 



Suppliers of a range of audio 
equipment. 



Microreproductions. 



Suppliers of audio and video 
equipment. Australian agents for 
Sony and Kenwood equipment. 

A range of recordings of poetry, 
prose and music. 

Australian agents — L. & S. 
Educational Equipment Pty. 

Ltd., (q.v.) 

A range of publications is avail- 
able on request providing infor- 
mation on a variety of visual 
media, e.g. Movies with a pur- 
pose. Single concept dime. 
Manufacturers and distributors 
of an extensive range of photo- 
graphic, micrographic, cine 
equipment and supplies. 

Agents for a range of publishers 
of audiovisual materials includ- 
ing: 

Common Ground Filmstrips 
Hulton Filmstrips 
Imperial Film Company, Inc. 
Gunter Hermann Mathematical 
Models 

Hubbard Scientific Company 
Society for Visual Education, inc. 
Jupiter recordings 
Demos and Jupiter overhead 
projectors. 



Large range of educational 
films, loop films, filmstrips and 
slides suitable for college use 
available for purchase. 
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Macmillan Co. (Aust.) 

107 Moray Street, 

SOUTH MELBOURNE, VIC. 3205. 


Large range of loop films avail- 
able manufactured by the par- 
ent company in Great Britain. 


Micro Methods Ltd., 

East Ardsley, 

Wakefield, 

YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


Microreproductions 


Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing (Australia) Pty. Ltd., 

(3M Company) 

(Offices in each capital city) 

* 


Catalogue available of overhead 
transparencies prepared on a 
range of subjects. Manufacturers 
of audiovisual equipment and 
supplies including overhead pro- 
jectors, microfilm reader-printers, 
and video-tapes. 


Movitex and Movigraph Systems, 
142 Wickham Street, 

Fortitude Valley, 

QUEENSLAND. 4006. 


Manufacturers and suppliers of 
visual demonstration media. 


NCR/ Microcard Editions, 
365 South Oak Street, 
West Salem, 

WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Microreproductions. 


The National Library of 
Australia, 

National Library Card Service, 
CANBERRA CITY, A.C.T. 2601. 


Catalogue cards for non-book 
materials available for materials 
represented In the file of Lib- 
rary of Congress cards deposit- 
ed with the National Library. 


New South Wales Film Council, 
55 Market Street, 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. 2000. 


Publishes Film Librarian In New 
South Wales, a useful publica- 
tion for libraries developing a 
film borrowing system. (Note: 
State film libraries do not nor- 
mally lend to interstate borrow- 
ers.) 


The Open University, 
Walton Hall, Walton, 
Bletchley, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, U.K. 


The University has for sale tape 
recordings and films of lecture 
series conducted by the Univer- 
sity. 


W. & F. Paseoe Pty. Ltd., 

2a Gian Street, 

MILSON'S POINT, N.S.W. 2061. 


Microreproductions of Australian 
publications particularly news- 
papers. Catalogue available on 
request. 
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Philips industries Ltd. 
(Offices In all capital cities) 


Manufacturers of an extensive 
range of electronic, video and 
audio recording and projection 
equipment. 


Phonogram Recordings Pty. Ltd., 
11-13 West Terrace, 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
5000. 


Phonodiscs and phonotapes. Dis- 
tributors for Caedmon records. 


Pyrox Ltd., 

(Offices In all mainland capitals) 


Distributors of equipment includ- 
ing Leitz Wetzlar, Bauer and 
Kalart Victor projection equip- 
ment. 


Raeco Library Equipment Pty. 
Ltd., 

711 Canterbury Road, 

BELMORE, N.S.W. 2192. 


Manufacturers and distributors of 
library equipment and supplies 
including some for use with 
audiovisual materials. 


Readex Microprint Corporation 
5 Union Square, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003, U.S.A. 


Microreproductions 


Rigby Limited, 

30 North Terrace, 

KENT TOWN, S.A. 5067. 


Australian distributors of mater- 
ials produced by Longman. 
These include tapes, records, 
filmstrips, loop films and slides 
In a wide range of subjects. 


S. & M. Supply Company Pty. 
Ltd., 

(Offices in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane and Adelaide.) 


Suppliers of library requirements 
including audiovisual storage 
units. A division of the firm 
handles audiovisual equipment. 


Sanyo Sales Pty. Ltd., 
(Offices in capital cities) 


Suppliers of audio equipment. 


Scala Record Import Co. Pty. 
Ltd., 

Alderson Buildings, 

604 Pacific Highway, 

ST. LEONARD’S, N.S.W. 2065. 


Australian distributors of Argo 
records. 


Science Research Associates 
Pty. Ltd., 

61-87 Ryedale Road, 

WEST RYDE, N.S.W. 2114. 


S.R.A. range of materials includ- 
ing laboratory kits suitable for 
college level use. 
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Scientific Instrument and 
Optical Sales, 

70 Kelvin Grove Road, 
Normanby, 

BRISBANE, QLD. 4059. 


Queensland distributors for 
Meopta episcopes, Orion over* 
head projectors and Enbeeco 
micro-slide projectors. 


Sixteen Millimetre Australia 
Pty. Ltd., 

(Offices in capital cities) 


Markets the Bell and Howell 
range of equipment. 

Films available on hire— cata- 
logue forwarded on request. 
Suppliers of Shibaden television 
equipment. 


Steelbilt Company, 

212 Young Street, 
WATERLOO, N.S.W. 2017. 


Manufacture steel library furni- 
ture including shelving and plan 
files. 


Swift and Bleakley Pty. Ltd., 
149 Milton Street, 

ASHFIELD N.S.W. 2131. 


Motion-picture and television 
equipment especially lighting 
equipment. 


Tabula Educational and 
Scientific Aids 

(Offices in all mainland capitals) 


Suppliers of teaching aids in- 
cluding overhead projectors and 
accessories. 


Technicolor, 

.Commercial and Educational 
Division, 

1300 Prawley Drive, - 
COSTA MESA. * 

CALIFORNIA -52627. 


Manufacturers of audiovisual 
equipment including a loop film 
projector (available from Clifford 
Audio-Visual q.v.). Their direc- 
tory Silent film loop source dir- 
ectory is available on request. 
The directory lists films prepar- 
ed for use in the projector 
manufactured by Technicolor. 


3M IM/Press, 

Box 720 

Times Square Station, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036, U.S.A. 


Microreproductions. 


University Microfilms, 

300 North Zeeb Road, 
ANN ARBOR, 

MICHIGAN, 46106, U.S.A. 


Microreproductions of serials and 
out-of-print monographs, cata- 
logues are available. 


University of Papua and 
New Guinea, 

Educational Materials Centre, 
Soroko, 

TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND 
NEW GUINEA, 


Booklets prepared for the eva- 
luation of educational materials. 
Available from University of 
Papu,i and New Guinea Book- 
shop. 


* 
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University of Queensland Press, 
St. Lucia, 

BRISBANE, QLD, 4067. 

Vertlplan Pty. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 336, 

CLAYTON, VIC. 3168. 



Western Publishing Company, 
Inc., 

School & Library Department, 
850 Third Avenue, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022, U.S.A. 

Bruce Window Electronics Pty. 
Ltd., 

139 Stanley Street, 

SOUTH BRISBANE, QLD. 4101. 



Microfilm editions of some his- 
torically important publications 
and doctoral theses. 

Manufacturers of vertlplan filing 
systems suitable for filing maps, 
charts and pictures. 



Producers of slides on scien- 
tific subjects. Catalogue avail- 
able. 



Installation and modification of 
audio and video equipment. 
Suppliers of all major brands of 
audio and video equipment. 
High-speed tape duplication ser- 
vice. Production facilities for 
sound and video recording. 
Video tape dubbing se.vlce 
available. Video system design 
and installation. 



Max Wurcker Pty. Ltd., 
23 Hardware Street, 
MELBOURNE, VIC. 3001. 



Suppliers of Admel edging 
machine for pictures, charts etc. 
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SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Items tor inclusion In this bibliography have been selected for 
their relevance to the needs of those developing non-book collections 
and audiovisual services principally in colleges of advanced education. 
For this reason many of those books and articles which were specific- 
ally oriented towards primary and secondary school situations have 
been omitted. Annotations have not normally been given for items 
which are sufficiently described In the text. 

‘ARL-USOE micro-film study pegs library use problems’. Library Jour- 
nal. v. 94: 3394-5, October 1, 1969. 

Very brief summary of the major problems experienced by lib- 
raries in dealing with microforms. 

‘Aids for use in cataloging and classifying audio-visual materials'. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, v. 1 (4): 189-197, 1957. 

An excellent bibliography of the major aids for cataloguing and 
classifying audiovisual materials. 

American Association of School Librarians. Policies and procedures 
for selection of Instructional materials. Chicago, 1970. 

A guide for developing a selection policy. 

American Library Association. Anglo-American Cataloging Rules: North 
American Text. Chicago, A.L.A. 1967. 

American Library Association. American Assoc, of School Librarians, 
and National Education Association. Dept, of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Standards for school media programs. 1969. 

Although prepared principally for school libraries many sections 
are pertinent to the college library. 

Association of College and Research Libraries. Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. Guidelines for Audio-Visual Services In Academic Libraries. Chic- 
ago, 1968. 

Essential reading. 

Audio-visual aids In higher scientific education. Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the University Grants Committee, the Department 
of Education and Science, the Scottish Education Department. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1966. 

A comprehensive report on the use of audiovisual materials and 
equipment in higher education. 

Audio-Visual Australia. 333 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, (three per 
annum). 

The Audio-visual equipment directory, Fairfax, Virginia, National Audio- 
Visual Association. (Annual). 

Audio-visual instruction, an administrative handbook. Jefferson City, 
Missouri State Dept, of Education. 1961. 
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A comprehensive treatment of the development of an audiovisual 
programme. While oriented towards primary and secondary 
schoo a, it is of considerable Interest for college librarians and 
administrators. Sections are Included on personnel, budgeting 
selection and use of audiovisual materials and equipment and 
evaluation of audiovisual services. 

Audio Visual Market Place, New York, R. R. Bowker (Annual). 

S? 8t 'S. la ! 1 Canberra * National Library of Australia, Film Division 

(Monthly), 

(Supplements Australian Films. A catalogue of scientific, educational 
and cultural films, 1940 to 1988), 

«imi ral i a o n /in F, lf n8 , 0 t. ca !? l ^ ue of 8c,ent,,,c ' educational and cultural 
Division ^1959° 1958 ’ Canberra ’ National Library of Australia, Film 

(Supplemented by Australian Films). 

Australian photography photodirectory. Globe Publishing Co., 321 Pitt 
Street, Sydney. (Annual). y ’ r, “ 

A directory of most photographic materials and equipment mark- 
otod In Australia. Copiously illustrated. 

«l dt » 8n ’ u e , a J! and Nancy Motomatzu. 'Commercial media cataloging — 
Whats holding us up?’ Library Journal v. 93: 4352-4363, November 

in Ba ?h°J 1S ,. 9 J ve ? ,or „ the ,a,,ure of commercial cataloguing firms 
*° t °, ffer a comprehensive cataloguing service for 
audiovisual materials. 

nbr?r!e^ C 'e2f«- 1 ’IS 1 ? and ° atal ?9 ,n 9 of s P° k *n records in academic 
libraries . College and Research Libraries v. 28: 49-52, January 1967. 

Describes some of the classification systems used and discusses 
problems associated with the cataloguing of spoken records 

SvVWS. S2S 1965. FIS * 10r U6 ~» 

u b ^T, d , h “?, c r 10 ". °' !!" ,aclll,les pn>vld«d in the Fisher 
”23L?. Ihe , u " lv0rs ! ,y °* Sydney for music listening and of the 
organization of the collection of recorded music. 

Ba^ran, M. A guide to colour reproductions. New York, Scarecrow, 

Over 8500 titles of colour reproductions listed. 

, C - O' ‘Relationship of library science and A.V. instruction’. 
Audiovisual Instruction v. 12: 100-103, February 1967. 

Iki er f?.H? 9 i d,8 ? u f 9l0n on the relationship between the library and 

aasfMr. ser* Th * ,ows - iibw, “ ^ 

httr°USfiZ,MC C6 ' h * r9P0rl “ ***** 
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Boddy, I. M. The relationship between librarians and audio-visual 
specialists In colleges and universities and the role of each In the 
academic process. (Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis). Ohio State University, 
1965. 

Report of a survey conducted in a number of colleges and uni- 
versities In the United. States to determine patterns in the relation- 
ships between the library and audiovisual services. 

Borwick, J. 'See-and-hear records’. The Gramophone v. 49: 502-503, 
September 1970. 

A summary of current developments in video recording. 

British National Film Catalogue. London, British Industrial and Scien- 
tific Film Association, (bi-monthly with annual cumulation). 

Brown, J. W., R. B. Lewis and F. F. Harcleroad. A.V. Instruction media 
and methods 3rd ed. New York, McGraw, 1969. 

Explains how various audiovisual materials may be used in teach- 
ing. Very useful for teaching staff. 

Brown, James W. and J. W. Thornton. New media In higher education. 
Washington, D.C. Association for Higher Education and National Edu- 
cation Association. Department of Audiovisual Instruction. 1963. 

An essential text. 

Brubaker, M. J. ‘The A & P of A.V. Materials'. Illinois Libraries v. 49: 
129-40, February 1967. 

Results of a survey on the methods of acquisltlonlng and pro- 
cessing of audiovisual materials in a numbej of U.S. libraries. 

Buley, Hilton C. ‘Concurrent session on planning instructional media 
facilities. Multi-media for Instruction’. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education Yearbook v. 18: 77-84, 1965. 

Detailed description of muti-media facilities at Southern Connecti- 
cut State College. 

Burgis, G. C. ‘Contemporary university library: learning resource tech- 
nology and techniques’. Canadian Library Journal v. 27: 24-8, January 
1970. 

Discussion of the effect on university libraries of the new media. 

Calhoun, J. M. ‘Preservation of motion-picture film’. American Archivist 
v. 30: 517-26, July 1967. 

Problems associated with the preservation of film are discussed 
and suggestions made for preservat’on. A bibliography !ne- 
teen items on the subject is provided. 

Carey, J. T. ‘Visible Index method of cataloging phono,. <rds*. Lib- 
rary Rasourcei and Taehnlcal Services v. 13: 502-10, Pall 1«39. 

Tha phonorecord cataloguing system of the Springfield (Mass.) 
City Library is discussed. 

Carr, William D. A guld* for audiovisual and newer madia. Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma State Department of Education, 1970. 



Designed to aid teachers In the use of audiovisual media. Equip- 
ment used in a wide range of media is discussed and techniques 
for use outlined. 

Carson, D. M. ‘Cataloging nonbook materials’. Wilson Library Bulletin 
v. 39: 662-564, March 1965. 

The main requirements for cataloguing items of non-book materials 
are discussed. 

Christensen, R. M, 'Junior college library as an audio-visual centre’. 
College and Research Libraries v. 26: 121-8, March 1965. 

A general article which includes sections on the centralization of 
college audiovisual facilities, staff requirements, buildings, acquisi- 
tion and storage practices. 

Church, J. G. Administration of instructional materials organizations. 
Belmont, California, Fearon, 1970 

Sections on planning and administration of instructional materials 
centres are included as well as criteria for evaluation of centres. 

Clugston, Katharine, W. 'Anglo-American Cataloging Rules: Film Cata- 
loging at the Library of Congress'. Library Resources and Technical 
Services v. 13 (1): 34-41, Winter 1969. 

Outlines the development of film cataloguing at the Library of 
Congress and compares the Anglo American Cataloguing Rules 
and those rules developed by DAVI. 

College of Du Page. Instructional Resources Center. Media Mandex. 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 1970. 

'Coming through your front door: prerecorded video cassettes'. Ameri- 
can Libraries v. i (11): 1069-1073, December 1970. 

A summary of current developments In video recording. 

'Commercial Media Cataloging — What's Around?’ An S L J Survey 
of Available Services, theTr Range of Materials, Cataloging Policies, 
and Marketing Patterns. Library journal v. 93: 4345-51, November 15, 
1968. 

Conference on Junior college libraries, 1967, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Junior College libraries: development, needs, and per- 
spectives edited by E. L. Moore. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1969. 

Includes several papers of value on audiovisual media, 

Conference on the use of printed and audio-visual materials for In- 
structional purposes: first report, prepared by M. P. Tauber and I. R. 
Stephans. Columbia University, School of Library Service, 1966. 

Collection of papers presented at conference. Very useful. 

Cornelius, H. F. 'Non-book materials and Australian university lib- 
rarian’. Australian Library Journal v. 26 (§): 20-26, October 1971. 

Cox, C, T. ’Cataloging of records' Library Journal v. 86: 4623-6, De- 
cember 19, 1960. 

Provides an Interesting comparison with more recent recommen- 
dations for the cataloguing of sound recordings. 
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Cox, C. T. 'Filmstrips: selection, evaluation, cataloging, processing’. 
Wilson Library Bulletin v. 38: 178-82, October 1963. 

Includes guides to selection and criteria for evaluation of film- 
strips. 

Crawford, F. D. The microfilm technology primer on scholarly journals. 

Princeton, N.J. Princeton Microfilm Corporation, 1969. 

Criteria relating to educational media programs in junior colleges. 

Michigan community and junior college library administrators, 1968. 

Contents include — Criteria for establishing media programmes in 
community colleges, the role of media services in curriculum and 
instruction, and guidelines for establishing a media centre. 

Croghan, A. 'Towards a multi-media catalogue’. Journal of Educa- 
tional Technology v. 1 (2): 148-153, May 1970. 

Report of an investigation into the possibility of producing a 
multi-media catalogue In Great Britain and the requirements for 
producing it. 

Crossman, D. M. 'New learning techniques via audio-visual media’. 
American school and university v. 38: 115-116, 122, May I960. 

Brief discussion on the use of new media in education. 

Crossman, D. M. 'The remote access audio/video ^formation sys- 
tem’. Library Trends v. 19 (4): 437-446, April 1971. 

A discussion of remote access information systems and their ap- 
plication in education. Systems at Ithaca College, Oklahoma 
Christian College, Ohio State University and other educational 
institutions are described. 

Daily, Jay E. ‘The selection, processing and storage of non-print 
materials: A critique of the Anglo-American cataloguing rules as they 
relate to newer media’. Library Trends v. 16: 283-289, October 1967. 

Criticism principally of the rules for cataloguing phono records 
and films provided in the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 

Davis, Harold S. Instructional materials center, an annotated biblio- 
graphy. Cleveland, Ohio, Educational Research Council of Greater 
Cleveland, 1967. 

Annotated bibliography on planning, staffing, and operating In- 
structional materials centres at primary, secondary and tertiary 
education levels, Includes items published between 1949 and 1966. 

Davis, Harold S. Organising a teaming center. Cleveland, Ohio, Educa- 
tional Research Council of America. 1968. 

Discussion of the organization of an Instructional materials centre. 
While specifically of interest at the primary and secondary level, 
the concepts developed deserve consideration by librarians and 
educators working at the tertiary level. 

De los Santos, A. 'Role oj the multi-media center In meeting the edu- 
cational needs of the junior college community’. Illinois Libraries v. 
61: 49-7, June 1969. 

Explores the way In which a multi-media library can best help to 
achieve the functions of a junior college. 
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Diaz, A. J. 'Microieproduction information sources', Library Resources 
and Technical Services v. 11: 211-14, Spring 1967. 

A very useful guide to sources of information on microforms. 

Drake, H. 'Cataloging recordings’. Illinois Libraries v. 46: 145-52, Feb- 
ruary, 1964. 

Cataloguing and classification procedures used at the Illinois 
State Library for phonorecords. 

Dunnetski, S. F. ‘Principles of film evaluation for public libraries’. 
Illinois Libraries v. 49: 89-92, February 1967. 

Discusses factors to be considered when evaluating films. 

Dunnington, D ,B. ’Integrating media services’. R.Q. (A.L.A. Reference 
Services Division) v. 9: 116-18, Winter 1969. 

An excellent discussion on the integrated catalogue and inter- 
shelving of books and non-book materials. 

Dupuy, T. N. Ferment In college libraries: the impact of Information 
technology. A report to the Trustees of the College of the Potomac. 
Washington, Communication Service Corporation, 1968. 

Essential reading. 

Dupuy, T. N. Modern libraries for modem colleges. Washington, Com- 
munication Service Corporation, 1968. 

An extensive discussion of the role of the modern college library. 
Essential reading. 

Dwyer, F. M. Recant developmenta and the impact of the newer 
media. Paper presented at annual Elementary Principals Workshop 
(Fifth, University Park, Pa. July 5-15, 1966). 

A description of the Instructional Media Centre at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

EFLA Evaluations. New York, Educational Film Library Association. 
(Monthly). 

Eason, T. ’Selected bibliography of A.V. media in library literature, 
1958-69’. Wilson Library Bulletin v. 44: 312-19, November 1969. 

A bibliography of selected material published on audiovisual 
media. The list Is arranged under the following categories — 

Acquisitions 

Cataloguing and Classification 
Reference 
Library education 
General. 

Educate catalogue of educational needs. Knight Howard and Asso- 
ciates, 20 Bridge Street, Sydney. (Annual). 

Educational books and equipment. Knight Howard and Associates. 20 
Bridge Street, Sydney. (Nine Issues per annum). 



Educational Media Council. Educational media Index, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. 

A guide to the source, content and cost of non-book materials. 
Superseded by the NICEM Indexes. 

'Educational trends and media programs in school libraries’. A.L.A. 
Bulletin v. 63: 221-72, February 1969. 

Although the articles comprising this series are oriented towards 
school libraries, they have considerable relevance for college lib- 
raries. A reprint Is available from the American Association of 
School Librarians. 

Egan, Mary J. 'Tiptoe In technology’. School Library Journal v. 13 (8): 
49-61, April 1967. 

Discusses the problems one library experienced In developing a 
non-book collection and the measures taken to overcome the 
problems. 

Ellsworth, R. E. The school library: facilities for Independent study In 
the secondary school. New York, Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
1963. 

Useful for its sections on the design and layout of carrels. 
Erickson, C. W. H. Administering audiovisual services. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1959. 

A comprehensive guide to audiovisual services. 

Erickson, C. W. H. Administering Instructional media programs. New 
York, Macmillan, 1968. 

Comprehensive discussion on the educational and administrative 
tasks and responsibilities of an Instructional media programme 
director. 

Film acquisitions. Canberra, National Library of Australia. Film collec- 
tion. (Quarterly with annual cumulation). 

(Supplements National Library of Australia. Catalogue of 16 mm 
films.) 

Film User. Croydon, Surrey. Current Affairs Ltd. (Monthly). 

Films for Universities. London, British Universities Film Council Ltd. 
(New edition proposed for 1971/72). 

Forsdale, L. and others. 'Point of view: 8 mm film’. Drexel Library 
Quarterly v. 2: 166-66, April 1966. 

The advantages to the library of 8 mm film over 16 mm film and 
video recordings are outlined. Using the criterion of accessibility, 
cartrldged 8 mm films offer greater reader use potential. 

Foxall, G. G. (compiler). Audiovisual aids lit libraries. Cataloguing- 
Processlng-Storage-Care. Adelaide, State Library of South Australia, 
1969. 

An excellent bibliography of 300 items concerned with audiovisual 
media in libraries. 



Frederick, F. J. ‘Overview of current learning theories for media 
centers’. Library Trends v. 19 (4): 401-409, April 1971. 

Studies the implications which the principles of modern learning 
theories have for the development of the media centre. 

French, J. ‘Evaluation gap; the state of the art in A/V reviewing, with 
special emphasis on filmstrips’. Library Journal v. 95; 1162-6, March 
15, 1970. Comment Library Journal v. 95: 1877-8, May 15, 1970. 

A critical review of current evaluation reviews of audiovisual 
materials. 

Fulton, W. R. Criteria relating to educational media programs in col- 
leges and universities. With evaluation check list. Washington, National 
Education Association, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 1966. 

Criteria developed for use In evaluation of educational media pro- 
grammes In Institutions of higher education. 

Gage, N. L. editor. Handbook of research on teaching. Chicago, Rand 
McNally, 1963. 

In chapter 12, A. A. Lumsdalne reports on research conducted on 
"Instruments and media of Instruction”. 

Garrick, A. J. 'Tape library Index system for language laboratories’. 
Australian Library Journal v. 18; 19-25, February 1969. 

A classification scheme developed for the tape collection at the 
University of New South Wales Institute of Languages Is described. 

Georglady, Nicholas P., L. G. Romano and W. A. Wittich. 'Increased 
learning through the multimedia approach’. Audiovisual Instruction v. 12: 
250-251, March 1967. 

Provides rationale for the use of audiovisual media In education. 

Gerlettl, Robert C. 'Digital apoplexy: certain diagnosis, no easy cure’. 
School Library Journal v. 15 (3), 36-37, November 1968. 

The problems of cataloguing non-book materials to meet the re- 
quirements of both audiovisual specialist and librarian are dis- 
cussed. Recommendations for cataloguing are given. 

Gillespie, J. T. and E. Cohn. 'Getting started with nonprint media’. 
Top of the News v. 25: 402-5, June 1969. 

A short, highly selective list of publications useful for the library 
beginning an audiovisual media collection. 

Godfrey, Eleanor P. The state of audiovisual technology — 1961-1966. 
Washington, D.C. National Education Association, Department of 
Audiovisual instruction, 1967. 

Results of a study on the use of audiovisual technology in U.S. 
schools over a six year period. 

The Gramophone. General Gramophone Publications, Kenton, Middle- 
sex (monthly). 
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Gregory. R. S. 'Acquisition of microforms’. Library Trends v. 18: 373- 
84, January 1970. 

A helpful discussion on acquisition procedures. A list of selected 
sources of microforms are given and would be useful for college 
librarians. 

Grove, P. S. and H. L. Totten. ‘Bibliographic control of media: the 
librarian's excedrin headache’. Wilson Library Bulletin v. 44: 299-311, 
Nov. 1969. 

Problems of cataloguing non-book materials are discussed. 

Guide to Microforms in Print. Washington, Microcard Editions (Annual). 

Hamlin, 0. and M. D. Sprinkle. ‘New concepts of media and their 
management at the University of Kentucky Medical Center’. Drexel 
Library Quarterly v. 7 (2): 137-144, April 1971. 

The internal operations of the Medical Center Library and Com- 
munication Systems at the University are described. 

Hamman, F. 'Bibliographic control of Audio-Visual Materials: Report of 
a Special Committee’. Library Resources and Technical Services v. 1 
(4): 180-189, 1957. 

A survey conducted by the committee led it to recommend the 
development of a standard manual of procedure for cataloguing 
non-book materials. 

Harcleroad, Fred. 'Learning Resources Approach to College and 
University Library Development’. Library Trends v. 16: 228-240, October 
1967. 

Following a brief introduction to some factors influencing the de- 
velopment of learning resource programmes, descriptions of pro- 
grammes implemented at several U.S. colleges and universities 
are provided. 

Harcleroad, Fred and others. Learning resources for colleges and uni- 
versities. Hayward, California State College, 1964. 

Report of a project for the development of an educational plan 
for the Library - Audiovisual Service - Administration building for 
the California State College at Hayward. Useful for those engaged 
in planning facilities. 

Harding, R. G. 'More notes on AV cataloging’. Audiovisual instruction 
v. 11: 46, January 1966. 

Supports the production of a printed catalogue of non-book mater- 
ials for faculty use. 

Hart, G. L. 'Easy and Inexpensive AV cataloging’. Audiovisual Instrue- 
tlon v. 9: 610-12, November 1964. 

Hartz, F. R. and i. A. Pringle. ‘Education for Instructional materials 
centers*. Dreitel Library Quarterly v. 2: 168-75, April 1966. 

A critical assessment of the education In audiovisual media pro- 
vided by library schools. Recommendations are Included. 
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Hawken, William R., Associates. ‘Bell and Howell reporter microfiche 
reader/prlnter*. Library Technology Reports, November 1967. 

An evaluation of the machine. 

Hawken, William R., Associates. ‘The selection of a microform reader'. 

Library Technology Reports, November 1968. 

Criteria for selection given. 

Hawkins, J. A. W. University of Texas audio library (unpublished M.L.S. 
Thesis). University of Texas, 1966. 

A description and criticism of the audio library. 

Hicks, W. B. and A. M. Tillin. Developing multi-media libraries. New 
York, Bowker, 1970. 

Essential reading. This practical guide to the development of a 
non-book collection will be very useful to college librarians. 

Hicks, Warren B. and A. M. Tillin. The organization of non-book mat- 
erials in school libraries. Sacramento, California State Department of 
Education, 1967. 

A general guide for cataloguing and processing non-book mat- 
erials. 

Hill, D. R. ‘The overhead projector in a grammar school’. Visual edu- 
cation 2-10, May 1964. 

Report of an experiment conducted in the use of overhead pro- 
jectors In classrooms. 

Hodges, Elizabeth D. ‘Selecting materials to support the curriculum'. 
Childhood education v. 43: 69-72, October 1966. 

Factors affecting selection of non-book materials discussed. 

Holdridge, R. E. 'Cataloging non-book material'. Audiovisual instruc- 
tion v. 12: 358-360, April 1967. 

A brief but helpful guide 

Holly, J. F. and D. J. Carnahan. 'Creating a multi-media library: a 
case study'. Library Trends v. 19 (4): 419-436, April 1971. 

A detailed description of the establishment and development of the 
Evergreen State College Library. 

How and where directory; an Index to sources of Inform itlon 2nd ed. 

Sydney, Encyclopaedia Britannica for the School Library Association 
of New South Wales, 1969. 

Guide to sources of information including some non-book mater- 
ials. The sources are all in Australia. 

Hubbard, R. D, 'A V and library: complement or merge’. Audiovisual 
Instruction v. 11: 442-3, June 1366. 

Provides arguments for the Integration of the audiovisual depart- 
ment and the library. 
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Iglesias, Celina Munin. 'Audio-visual material and libraries', UNESCO 
Bulletin for Libraries v. 22 (6): 285-290, Nov.-Oecember 1968. 

Outlines the impact of audiovisual media on libraries and educa- 
tion. 

Instructional Materials Selection Policy. Bethlehem, Pa. Northampton 
County Area Community College, 1969. 

The selection policy developed for the college library. 

Jordan, Robert T. and others, impact of the academic library on the edu- 
cational program. Durham, N.C., Duke University, 1967. 

In part discusses the impact of technological changes and new 
teaching methods on the college library. 

Kelley, G. B. ‘Technological advances affecting school instructional 
materials centers'. Library Trends v. 17: 374-82, April 1969. 

Useful for college libraries particularly sections on the require- 
ments libraries have for new equipment and building design re- 
quirements. 

Kemp, J. E. Planning and producing audiovisual materials. 2nd ed. San 
Francisco, Chandler, 1968. 

A useful book for those wishing to produce audiovisual materials. 
Detailed instructions given on methods of production for a variety 
of audiovisual materials. 

Klein, G. L. and J. D. Hockley. Television teaching techniques — an 
introduction. Adelaide, Department of Education, Audio Visual Educa- 
tion Centre, 1970. 

A well presented and useful guide to teaching and audiovisual 
staff Interested In television production. 

Knapp, Patricia B. The academic library response to new directions In 
undergraduate education. Minneapolis, Minn. ERIC clearing house on 
library and information sciences, 1970. 

The review of the literature on pages 11 to 14 provides a com- 
prehensive review of practices In colleges and universities asso- 
ciated with developing audiovisual services. 

Kujoth, Jean S. Readings In non-book llbrarlanshlp. Metuchen, N. J, 
Scarecrow. 1968. 

An excellent collection of papers on many aspects of non-book 
llbrarlanshlp. 

Landers Film Reviews. Los Angeles, Calif, Landers Associates (monthly) 

Laurenta, Sister Mary, 'Classifying and Cataloguing Filmstrips, Records 
and Tapes', Catholic Library World v. 36 (4), December 1966. 

Lee, C, L, The changing role of the library on the Junior college 
campus — a case study at ML San Jacinto College, Unpublished Re- 
search Paper, 1968, 

Discussion of the philosophy of the design, purposes and uses of 
the "Instructlonal-centeMlbrary" at Mt, San Jacinto College, 
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Lembo, Diana. 'A stepchild comes of age’. School Library Journal v. 
14 (1): 54-55, September 1967. 

Discusses the advantages of the use of filmstrips in teaching. 

Lenox, Q. J. 'Nonbook materials, recreational reading and faculty re- 
actions to collections in the Oenter System Libraries*. Illinois Libraries 
v. 49: 827-50, November 1967. 

Discusses the non-book materials .action in the Rock County 
Center Library of the University of Wisconsin. 

Levett, J. The concept of a resource materials centre and some notes 
on Its Implications for CAE librarians. Unpublished paper presented at 
the Conference of Chief Librarians of Colleges of Advanced Education, 
Canberra, March 15th-17th. 1971, 

A critical assessment of current trends and an indication of plan- 
ned developments at the Tasmanian College of Advanced Educa- 
tion. 

Lewis, I. M. Graphic catalog card index of art slides. American docu- 
mentation v. 20: 238-46, July 1969. 

A description of cataloguing art prints and slides using reproduc- 
tions of the originals on the catalogue cards. 

Lewis, P. ‘Phonographs, tape-recorders: how to buy what you need*. 
The National Schools v. 77: 82 +, February 1966. 

Useful for the selection criteria provided. 

Liao, R. C. and P. J, Sleernan. ‘Inexpensive computerized cataloguing 
of educational media; a mini-system*. Audiovisual Instruction v. 16: 12- 
14, February, 1971. 

A brief discussion of the steps to be taken In developing a com- 
puterized catalogue and the advantages gained. 

Library Equipment Institute. St, Louis. Missouri, 1964. The Library en- 
vironment. Aspects of Interior planning. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1965. 

Contains several papers relevant to the planning of audiovisual 
facilities including “Listening facilities In the library* 1 by C. W. 
Stone and “Audio services and facilities — a panel discussion**. 

Library of Congress Catalog, Motion pictures and fiiffietrtpe, Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress (quarterly), 

Library of Congress Catalog, Music and Phcnorecorde. Washington, 
Library of Congress (semi-annual). 

Limbacher, j. L. ‘Film evaluation and criticism*. Illlndls Libraries v. 46: 
121-5, February 1964. 

Criteria for film evaluation discussed, , 

Lowrle, J, E, ‘Organization and operation of school library materials 
centers*. Library trends v. 16: 211-27, October 1967, 

Although oriented towards primary and secondary levels of edu- 
cation, the article has much that is relevant to the college level, 
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Lowrey, A, M. 'Staffing patterns and education for media center per- 
sonnel: relevant or regressive?’ Library Trends v. 19 (4): 508-S19, 
April 1971. 

The author explores the role of the professional librarian in a 
modern multi-media library and assesses its implications in the 
education of librarians. 

McDaniel, R. D. 'Audiovisual reviews: the state of the art’. Audiovisual 
Instruction v. 15: 63-65, December 1970. 

Criteria for reviewing publications are given and a critical review 
of current reviewing publications. The annotated bibliography of 
reviewing publications is useful "for libraries. 

McIntyre, Charles J. 'The librarian’s role as an educator in the produc- 
tion of non-print materials’. Library Trends v. 16: 266-273, October 1967. 

Discusses the controversial issue of the educational responsibili- 
ties of the librarian. 

Marks, R. C. 'An approach to media’. R.Q. (ALA Reference Service 
Division) v. 9: 111-14, Winter 1969. 

Offers suggestions for creating student interest in the library and 
for assisting students in their search for Information. 

'The marriage of the media’. Library Journal v. 93: 2079-2084, May 15, 
1968. 

Report on the NSA Department of Audiovisual Instruction and the 
American Association of School Librarians standards tor school 
media programmes. 

Mason, i, ’Media center design. Contemporary education: a double 
view’. Library Journal v. 94: 4201-28, November 15, 1969. 

General comments on modern education and the role of the library. 
Discussion on the place of non-book materials In the library. 

Meaney, J, W. ‘The future mixed media library networks', Drexei Lib* 
rary Quarterly v, 7 (2): 153-159, April 1971. 

Melinat, C. H. ed. Educational media In libraries. New York, Syracuse 
University, School of Library Science, 1953, 

issential reading, 

Monthly Film Bulletin. London, British Film institute, (Monthly). 

R. A, Morgan Company, Inc,, ‘Microform readers for libraries*. Library 
technology Reports, May 1976, 

Moriarty, John H, 'New media facilities'. Library trends v, 16: 251-268, 
October 1967. 

Practical advice on organizing audiovisual materials in libraries, 

Morris, L, P. ‘Teleducation: networks for knowledge', Library trends v, 
19 (4): 462-492, April 1971, 

Educational communications systems are discussed and current 
developments in equipment and methods art outlined, 
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Morris, M. Instructional madia 1969/70. Final report to the Winston 
Churchill Memorial Trust. Brisbane (?) 1970 (?). 

Moses, D. F. 'A successful mix of libraries and media’. Drexel Library 
Quarterly y. 7 (2): 107-120, April 1971. 

Description of the organization and services of the Audio-Visual 
Center at Purdue University. The Center is operated within the 
administrative framework of the library. 

Muller, R. E. 'Multimedia Shelving'. Library Journal v. 95: 750, February 



Argues the case for integrated shelving. 

The Musical Quarterly. New York, G. Schirmer Inc. 

NICEM Index to 8 mm Educational Motion Cartridges, compiled by the 
National Information Center for Educational Media of the University 
of Southern California. New York, R. R. Bowker, 1969. 

NICEM Index to Overhead Transparencies compiled by the National 
Information Center for Educational Media of the University of South- 
ern California. New York, R. R. Bowker, 1969. 

NICEM index to 16 mm Educational Films, compiled by the National 
information Center for Educational Media of the University of Southern 
California, 2nd ed. New York, R. R. Bowker, 1969. 

NICEM Index to 35 mm Educational Filmstrips, complied by the Na- 
tional information Center for Educational Media of the University of 
Southern California. 2nd ed. New York, R. R. Bowker, 1970. 

National conference on the implications of the new media for the 
teaching of library science. Chicago, 1963. Proceedings. Edited by H. 
Goldstein. University of Illinois, Graduate School of Library Science, 
1963. 

Although primarily concerned with the teaching of library science, 
several papers are of Interest to those concerned with non-book 
media in general. 

National Education Association, Department of Audiovisual instruc- 
tion. Standards for cataloging, coding and scheduling educational 
media, Washington, D C., National Education Association, 1966, 

The report provides guidelines for the cataloguing of materials 
and for the coding of information suitable for the preparation of 
computerized catalogues. 

National Library of Australia, Catalogue of 16 mm dime. Canberra, 
National Library of Australia. Film Division, 1960 (1st Supplement 1964). 

(Supplemented by Film acquisitions). 

Nelson, 1. N, 'Media Industry) its growth, structure and role In educa- 
tion', Llbraty Journal v, 96: 1169-61) March 16, 1970. 

A view of audiovisual media from the producer's side of the fence. 
A useful article. 
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'New A-V technology for wide-angled learning’. American School and 
University v. 39: 23-27, April 1967. 

Discussion of the applications of audiovisual media in several 
educational institutions. 

New building on campus. Six designs for • college communications 
center. New York, Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1963. 

Presentation of six entries in an architectural competition for the 
design of an instructional research and communications centre at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

New rules for an old game. Proceedings of a workshop on the 1967 
Anglo-American cataloguing code held by the School of Librarianship, 
the University of British Columbia, April 13 and 14, 1967. Edited by T. 
E. Allen and D. A. Dlckman, Melbourne, Cheshire, 1968. 

Includes a paper by F. B. Field, 'The rules for description and 
for non-book materials’. 

Nichol, E. Q. ‘A library with a difference’. Tasmanian Journal of Edu- 
cation v. 4: 144-147, October 1970. 

Description of the library of Launceston Teachers College. This 
library Incorporates a number of audiovisual facilities. 

Niteckl, Joseph Z. 'Simplified classification and cataloging of micro- 
forms’. Library Resources and Technical Services v. 13 (1): 79-85, 
Winter 1969. 

O-P Catalog; out of print books. University Microfilms, 300 North zeeb 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 46107, U.S.A. 

Ohm, B. ‘Simplified cataloguing: here’s one for the record'. Illinois 
Libraries v. 47: 120*3, February 1965. 

Description of methods of cataloguing phonodiscs at Illinois State 
Library. 

Pearson, N. P. and L. Butler. Instructional materials centers: Selected 
readings. Minneapolis, Burgess, 1969. 

A collection of papers on the Instructional materials center in- 
cluding several on the college and university IMG. 

Peters, William, ‘Audio-visual Materials In the Public Library'. Llbraiy 
Trends v. 16; 241*250, December 1967. 

Discussion on the acceptance of audiovisual materials and equip- 
ment In U.S, public libraries, 

Phillips, D, 'Expandable classification schema for phonorecord lib- 
raries'. Library Resources and Technical Services v, 13 (4): 611-615, 
Pali 1969, 

The classification scheme devised for the phonorecord collection 
of the Northern Illinois University Library Is described, 
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Pressler, Joan. 'Organizing Library-Based A.V. Materials’, School Lib- 
raries 43-47, March 1965. 

Details given of the organization developed at a U.S. high school 
library. Of interest to college librarians. 

Pringle, E. A. 'Audiovisual materials and college objectives'. Choice v. 
3: 1107-9, February 1967. 

An important paper for college librarians. 

Pula, F. J. Application and operation of audiovisual equipment In edu- 
cation. New YorK, Wiley, 1968. 

A practical guide for teaching staff. 

Queen, H. 'Keeping your audiovisual equipment in repair'. Illinois 
Libraries v. 48 (2): 107-110, February 1966. 

Concise guide to the basic maintenance requirements of audio- 
visual equipment. 

Quinly, W. J. 'Carrels for learning'. Library Trends v. 19 (4): 467-474, 
April 1971. , 

Essential reading for librarians concerned with designing carrels. 

Quinly, William J. 'The selection, processing and storage of non-print 
materials: Aids, Indexes and Guidelines’. Library Trends v. 16: 274-282, 
October 1967. 

A brief but very useful introduction to the selection and organ- 
ization of a non-book materials collection. 

Ramey, J. W. ‘The human element: why nonprint managers turn gray’. 
Drexel Library Quarterly v. 7 (2): 91-106, April 1971. 

Explores reasons for the lack of acceptance of non-book media 
by librarians and educators. A realistic and hard-hitting assess- 
ment. 

Rawklns, Reginald A. ‘Don Mills uses Dewey to classify pamphlets'. 
Ontario Library Review v. 50 (1): February 1966. 

Descries the method of processing and classifying items for the 
pamphlet files In the Don Mills Regional Branch of the North 
York Public Library. ^ 

'Regular and super-8 film rated *7or performance*. Library Journal v. 94: 
2717, August 1969. 

A very brief report on the success of silent standard 8 mm and 
super 8 mm cartrldged films in a number of libraries participating 
In an experiment. 

Rica* S. 'Picture retrieval by concept co-ordination: A seif-interpreting 
file*. Special libraries v. do (10): 697-684. December 1969. 

Describes a method of cataloguing pictures using concept co- 
ordination and edge-punched cards. 
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Riddle, J., S. Lewis and J. Macdonald. 'Bibliographical chaos and 
control in the multi-media centre’. Canadian Library Journal v. 27 (6): 
444.447, Nov.-December 1970. 

r 

Steps taken to date towards standardized cataloguing of non- 
book materials are described. 

Riddle, J., S. Lewis and J. Macdonald. Non-book Materials: The Or- 
ganization of Integrated collections. Preliminary edition. Ottawa, Can- 
adian Library Association, 1970. 

The basic work on the bibliographic organization of non-book 
materials. 

Roach, H. Spoken records. 3rd ed. Metuchen, N. J., Scarecrow, 1970. 

An excellent guide to the librarian beginning or developing a 
collection of records of the spoken word. Professor Roach has 
selected carefully from the great range of records available and 
those items included are, generally speaking, the best available 
in the particular fields. 

Roberts, D. 'Special report on library environment through multi media'. 
Wilson Llbraty Bulletin v. 44: 287-325, November 1969. 

A series of papers devoted to multi-media developments. 

Romlszowski, J. The selection and use of teaching aids. London, In- 
ternational Text Book Co., 1968. 

Discussions on the use of various media. A practical aid for lib- 
rarians and teachers. 

Ruark, H. C. 'The IMG: a systematic approach’.Ubrary Trends v. 19 (4): 
520-523, April 1971. 

An instructional materials centre is defined and its functions 
enunciated. 

Rufsvold, M. I., and C. Guss. Guides to newer educational media. 2nd 
ed. Chicago, American Library Association, 1967. 

An excellent guide to the selection aids available for non-book 
materials. 

Rufsvold, M. I. 'Guides to the selection and evaluation of new educa- 
tional media'. Audiovisual Instruction v. 12: 11-15, January 1967. 

An abridged version of Guides to nsw educational media by Rufs- 
vold, M. I., and C, Guss, 

Schultz, Morton J. The teacher and overhead prelection. A treasury 
of Ideas, uses and techniques. Inglewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 
1969, 



A useful guide for teaching staff, 

The Schwann record and tape guide. W, Schwann Inc., Boston 
(Monthly), 



Sears list of subject headings. 9th edition. Edited by Barbara W. West- 
by. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1965. 

Serials on microfilm. University Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48107, U.S.A. 

Shaffer, M. C„ and C. L. Hampton. 'Some experiences with a self- 
study center’. Drexel Library Quarterly v. 7 (2): 145-151, April 1971. 

Discussion of the organization and work of the Self-Study Center 
at the Medical College of Virginia. 

Shaver, John M. and C. Fleetwood. 'The audiovisualist and centralized 
purchasing’. Audiovisual Instruction v. 10: 770-773, December 1965. 

Discusses the pros and cons of centralized purchasing of audio- 
visual equipment. 

Simons, W. W. 'Choosing audio-visual equipment'. Library Trends v. 13: 
503-16, April 1965. 

Discusses criteria for selecting equipment and outlines the use 
which may be made of some types of audiovisual equipment. 

Stereo Review Ziff-Davis Publisning Co., New York. 

Stone, C. W. 'AV Task force survey report*. American Libraries v. 1: 
40-4, January 1970. 

Report of an ALA survey on audiovisual media In libraries. 

Stone, C. W. ‘Planning for media within university library buildings’. 
^ Library Trends v. 18: 235-45, October 1969. 

Essential reading. 

Stoops, B. 'Cataloging and classification systems for Instructional 
materials’. Audiovisual Instruction v, 9 (7): 427-428, September 1964. 

Brief reports on systems employed in several libraries. 

Sunder, Mary Jane. 'Organization of Recorded Sound*. Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services v. 13 (1): 92-99, Winter 1969. 

Discusses several classification schemes developed for organizing 
collections of sound recordings and proposes a further one. 

'Survey of microform readers’. Library Technology Reports, March 

1970. 

An extensive range of readers Is surveyed and presented in a 
comparative table. A list of manufacturers and distributors of 
readers In the United States Is provided, 

Tauffner, Q. 1. 'Furniture and related facilities to accommodate multi- 
media activities In libraries’, Library Trends v. 19 (4): 493-507, April. 

1971. 

Discusses the types of furniture required In a multi-madia library. 

Taylor, S, A, A manual of visual presentation In education and train- 
ing, Oxford, Pergamon 1969. 

A practical guide for teachers on the use of audiovisual madia, 
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Taylor, K. I. 'Instructional materials center — a theory underlying its 
development’. Wilson Library Bulletin v. 43: 165-8. October 1968. 

Provides an educational theory for the instructional materials centre. 

Thomson, J. Q. 'Cataloguing of large works on microform in Canadian 
university libraries’. Canadian Library Journal v. 26: 446-52, November 
1969. 

Results of a survey of Canadian university libraries to establish 
methods employed to catalogue large works on microform. 

Thornton, James W., and J. W. Brown. New media and college teach- 
ing. Washington, American Association for Higher Education and the 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction, National Education Association, 
1968. 

A study of innovative prospects involving the use of new media in 
300 colleges and universities In the United States. Useful for 
methods being developed to employ audiovisual media in college 
teaching programmes. 

Trevaskls, G. A., Preparing descriptive profiles for educational mater- 
ials. A manual for evaluators. Waiglna, Unlversj.ty_.Qf_ Papua an d New. 
Guinea, Educational Materials Centre, 1970. 

A guide to the system of evaluation developed at the University 
of Papua and New Guinea. There are several accompanying book- 
lets. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Subject Cataloging Division. Subject head* 
logs used In the dictionary catalogs of the Library of Congress. 7th 
edition. Edited by Marguerite V. Quattlebaum, Washington, 1966. 

Van Der Meer, A. W., 'The use of newer media in a multiversity’. 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Yearbook v. 
18: 88-92, 1965. 

Educational television, films, and independent study facilities are 
disbussed. 

Van Deusen, C. S., and P. S. Witten. ‘Availability fosters usability’. 
Educational leadership v. 23: 499-503, March 1966. 

Describes a project undertaken in a school library to determine 
if usage of films and filmstrips Increased when they were made 
available on open access. 

Van Raalte, L. H. 'Audio-visual aids belong in the classroom’. Ameri- 
can School and University v. 38: 31-32, 62, April 1966. 

Veihman, R. A. 'Cataloging and processing non-book materials — a 
true instructional resources centre concept'. Audiovisual Instruction v. 
IS: 68-59, December 1970 

Describes methods used to organize non-book materials at the 
College of Du Page, Glen illyn, Illinois. A useful practical guide 
for librarians. 
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Veit, F. ’Microforms, microform equipment and microform use in edu- 
cational environment’. Library Trends v. 19 (4): 447-466, April 1971. 

A very useful discussion on microforms and their application in 
libraries. 

Weber, D. C. 'Design for a microtext reading room’. Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries v. 20: 303-8, November 1966. 

A practical and useful guide to the design of microtext reading 
rooms. 

Wendt, Paul. 'Abolishing the book'. Drexel Library Quarterly v. 4 (2) 98- 
109, April 1968. 

A stimulating and challenging article. 

Wendt, Paul. ‘New Library Materials and Technology for Instruction 
and Research'. Library Trends v. 16: 197-210, October 1967. 

Discussion on the teaching of library practice using audiovisual 
media. 

Westhuis, J. L„ and J. M. De Young. Cataloging manual for non-book 
materials In learning centers and school libraries. Revised edition. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Michigan Association of School Librarians, 1967. 

Westphal, E. N. Patterns of administration and development of audio- 
visual programs In public Junior colleges In Illinois. (Unpublished 
M.A. thesis) University of Chicago, 1969. 

An extensive survey of audiovisual services in 31 junior colleges 
in Illinois. 



Wheeler, W. D. 'Microfiche: a progress review’. Canadian Library Jour- 
nal v. 26: 353-5, Summer 1969. 

Discusses the advantages of microfiche. 

Williams, B. J. S. Evaluation of microrecording techniques for informa- 
tion and data storage and retrieval. Hertis, 1967. 

Report of an investigation into microforms. Recommended for its 
comprehensive coverage of almost all aspects of microform tech- 
nology. 

Wynar, B. S. Library acquisitions: a classified bibliographic guide to 
the literature and reference tools. Rochester, N.Y., Libraries Unlimited, 
1968. 

Contains excellent sections on non-book materials. 
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